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RELIGIOUS CHANTS 
AND THE 


RUSSIAN ICON 


Berre cupolas with shining crosses crown the Russian 
churches. Colorful murals and numerous icons often set with silver, precious 
stones and pearls, decorate the walls within. Small flames flicker through the 
colored glass of vigil lights and candles burn on silver stands. A screen with 
rows of icons (iconostas) separates the Sanctuary, the symbol of the Heavenly 
Kingdom, from the rest of the church. The clergy move in heavy brocades. Solemn 
rites of the Liturgy symbolize the Life of Christ, His Teaching and His Sacrifice. 
Services are long. There are no benches in the church, and people stand for hours 
as they stood in the early days of the Christian catacombs. No sound of the organ 
resounds in the church; singing is the only music. Exclamations and appeals of 
the priest and the deacon are answered by the choir in the name of those present. 
During the Divine Service the Russian worshippers never use prayer books 
because they sense, in its total effect, the solemn harmony of Slavonic’ words in 


1. First translations of liturgical books from Greek into Slavonic were made by Sts. Cyril and Methodius in 
the IX century. The Slavonic alphabet (Kirillitsa) was composed in 862. 


a 
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which the Russian Church addresses God. The chants praise the Lord, the Holy 
Virgin, the Saints. These are prayers of repentance, hymns of glorification, or 
appeals to the worshippers to concentrate on the most solemn moments of the 
Liturgy. To the last category belongs the Cherubic Song? (Izhe Kheruvime), 
chanted during the procession called The Great Entrance. At this moment the 
Church commemorates the road to Calvary. The “Royal Doors’* open; people 
kneel; the priest and the deacon, preceded by the sacristan, carry the Holy Gifts. 
In a slow harmonious melody resound the words “Let us as Cherubim mystically 
representing: . . .” which inspired the pictorial composition expressive of the 
mystical side of this part of the Liturgy.” 

On a XV century icon which is reproduced here (Fig. 1), the “Great En- 
trance” is performed in Heaven, not on earth. Christ, the King of Glory, acts as 
the Bishop. He wears the sakkos of rich brocade and has over His shoulder the 
stole (omophorion), which, when worn by the bishop, symbolizes the “lost sheep 
carried by the Good Shepherd”. God the Father attends the ceremony and blesses 
the Sacrifice. The presence of the Holy Spirit between the Father and the Son 
completes the image of the Trinity glorified in the Cherubic Song. Members of 
the clergy are replaced by Angels, Seraphim and Cherubim moving in clouds. 
Angels carry candles, sacramental fans (ripidy), the Book of Gospels, the Spoon, 
the Spear, and the Paten (diskos). A group of angels bow under the sacred 
weight of the Shroud, with the lifeless body of Christ. A kneeling angel presents 
the Chalice. Angels in helmets are, according to the chant, the host that raise on 
high the King of All, like conqueror on shield and spears. Assisted by an angelic 
multitude unlimited in number, impenetrable in mystery and boundless like 
Heaven, the Liturgy, with Christ as Bishop acquires an unearthly splendor. 

Two other chants, Now the Powers of Heaven® (Nyne Sily Nebesnyia) and 
Let all mortal flesh hold its peace (Da molchit vsiakaia plot’), replace the 
Cherubic Song during Lent at the Liturgy of the Presanctified.* These chants 
inspired variations in the representation of the Liturgy in Eastern iconography. 


2. St. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, is said to have established the singing of psalms and other chants, taking, 
as example angels, glorifying the Holy Trinity; see I. DmrrrtevsKu, Istoricheskiia, dogmaticheskiia i tainstvennyia 
iziasnenita na Bozhestvennuiu Liturgiiu, St. Petersburg, 1884, p. 25. 

3. The “Royal Doors” form the central one of the three entrances of the iconostas. The unordained are not 

permitted to pass through them. 
4. “Let us, as Cherubim mystically representing and unto the Lifegiving Trinity the thrice-holy chant 
intoning, all cares terrestrial now lay aside. That we may raise on high the King of all like conqueror on shield 
and spears by the Angelic Host invisibly up-borne”, Translated by I. Hapcoop, in: The Service book of the Holy 
Orthodox Greek Russian Church, Boston, 1906. 

5. N. Poxrovsku, Evangelie v Pamiatnikakh Ikonografii, St. Petersburg, 1892, p. 286-288. 

6. “Now the Powers of Heaven with us invisibly do minister. For lo! the King of Glory entereth now. 
Behold the mystical sacrifice, all accomplished, is ushered in”, Translated by I. Hapcoop. 

7. The Liturgy of the Presanctified is read on Wednesdays and Fridays during Lent and in Holy Week on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. As its name implies, the reserved Sacraments are used throughout the service; 
consequently there is no consecration. 
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The words of the prayers 
chanted in the seven weeks 
preceding Easter express in 
sorrowful melodies the in- 
tensified feelings of repent- 
ance and grief. Let all mor- 
tal flesh hold its peace, and 
stand with fear and trem- 
bling, and meditate nothing 
earthly within itself: for the 
King of Kings and the Lord 
of Lords cometh to be slain. 
And before Him also come 
the many-eyed Cherubim 
and the six-winged WSera- 
phim covering their faces 
and crying aloud: Alleluia. 
Two aspects of the Liturgy, 
the visible and the invisible, 
are represented on the icon 
inspired by this chant (Fig. 
2). Churches in the back- 
ground emphasize the fact 
that the Divine Service is 
D performed on earth and not 
in Heaven, although the 
multitude of the clergy in 

FIG. 1.— xv PR A edie i of the the long procession of the 
“Great Entrance” suggests 

the ritual splendor of the Heavenly Liturgy (Fig. 1). God the Father (on the 
upper right corner), Christ, the Saints and the angels represent the mystical 
counterpart of the ceremony. At the upper left, Christ, the King of Kings, enters 
the Sanctuary reposing on wings of Cherubim. The nine orders of the Heavenly 
Hierarchy, in the forms of nebulous spheres are symbols of Angels, Archangels, 
Virtues, Powers, Principalities, Dominions, Thrones, Cherubim and Seraphim. 
A deacon, a sacristan and four priests assisted by angels, carry the Diskos, the 
Chalice, the Holy Napkin and the sacramental fans. At the altar table, on which 
two angels place the Paten with the body of Christ, the Child, St. Basil the Great, 
St. John Chrysostom and St. Gregory the Theologian, authors of the Liturgy, 
attend at the sacred mystery of the transubstantiation. Saints headed by St. John 
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the Precursor, stand in 
rows on both sides, form- 
ing a living screen in the 
foreground of the com- 
position. It looks as if 
Martyrs and Just, Apos- 
tles and Prophets have 
descended from the icons 
of the iconostas to be 
present at the supreme 
moment announced by the 
words of the chant: the 
Lord of Lords cometh. 
In another variation 
(Fig. 3) the “Great En- 
trance” is represented 
without heavenly splen- 
dor: only four members 
of the clergy compose the 
procession. One of the 
two priests carries to the 
altar table the Chalice 
with Christ the Child- 
Lamb of Sacrifice. People 
standing with fear and 
trembling pray at the 
i Re OT SO tante Ucnctery’ Moon 0 a meek ON a) te 
words of the chant an- 
-nounce: Now the Powers of Heaven with us do invisibly minister; and an invisible 
angel, represented as a dark shadow, joins the procession. Invisible shadows are 
the “whirling wheels”,* the many-eyed Cherubim and the six-winged Seraphim 
covering their faces and crying aloud: Alleluia! 


Liturgical chants’ resound in the symbolic subjects of many icons. Authors 


8. Symbolic of the omnipresence and omniscience of the Deity. 

9. A. PREOBRAZHENSKUL, Russkaia Muzyka. Kul’tovaia Muzyka v Rossii. Leningrad, 1924; A. RIAZHSKU, 
O proiskhozhdenit Russkago Tserkovnago Pieniia; A. SNEGIREV, O poexii drevne Grecheskoï Tserkvi, in: Viera i 
Razum, 1891, no. 31; I. BUSLAEV, O Prepodavanii Arkheologii, in: “Trudy Pervago Arkheologicheskago S’iezda v 
Moskvie,” 1871, vol. 1; D. SHEsTAKov, Akafist, Kondaki i Ikony, in: “Journal Min. Nar. Prosv.”, 1909, February; 


I. VOZNESENSKU, O Pienii v Pravoslavnykh Tserkvakh Grecheskago Vostoka s Drevnieishikh do Novykh Vremen, 
Kostroma, 1895, vol. 1. 
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of religious verses were 
highly venerated by the 
Church and honored by a 
place on icons illustrating 
their chants. St. John of Da- 
mascus” and St. Cosmas of 
Maiuma,” authors of the 
Christmas hymn, What shall 
we offer Thee?” (Chto Ti 
prinesem?), are pictured on 
the icon inspired by their 
verses (Fig. 4). The hymn 
describes the participation 
ote Nature and Man in 
Christ’s Nativity: angels of- 
fering their songs, heaven its 
star, the three Magi their 
gifts, the shepherds their 
glad tidings, the earth the 
crypt, the desert the crib, 
and mankind the Holy Vir- 
gin, Birth-Giver of God. In 
the interpretation of the 
chant the artist adheres 
closely to the text. At the 
bottom of the icon a group 
of men is engaged in an ani- 
mated conversation. What ™* *—*x! Bee rain MN Pod of Heaven . . .”. 
shall we offer Thee? are the 

first words of the chant and also the anxious question which they address to each 
other. The answer is on the scrolls, held by St. John and St. Cosmas, with verses 
of their hymns. Two women, one with a garland of flowers, the other with the 
crib in her outstretched hand, are personifications of the earth and of the desert 
(both feminine in Greek and Russian). The three Magi, offering their gifts, 


oe, 
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10. St. John of Damascus was born in Damascus in the VIII century. In the Eastern Church he is not 
only one of the greatest theologians, but also a distinguished poet. He composed the Book of Eight Tones 
(Osmiglasnik) and liturgical chants known as canons. 

11. St. Cosmas, bishop of Maiuma (Phoenicia), called Hagipolites, was St. John of Damascus’ foster brother. 
He is the author of many liturgical chants. 

12. The composition is also known as Sobor Presviatoï Bogoroditsy (Our Lady’s Assembly); E. GEORGIEVSKAIA- 
DRUZHININA, Les Fresques du Monastère de Therapon, in: L'Art Byzantin chez les Slaves. L’Ancienne Russie... 
Paris, 1932, p. 124, 127-128. 
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approach the enthroned Holy Virgin; a shepherd addresses Her with a gesture 
of adoration, while a second shepherd announces the glad tidings by the sound 
of his horn. The star, in a luminous ray, descends from the heavenly arc, symbolic 
domain of God. Fantastic rocks, the boundary between earth and heaven, blend 
with clouds of a floral design where angels chant the Birth of Christ: “Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth, peace, good-will toward men”. 

Religious chants 
based on doctrines of 
the Church were usu- 
ally interpreted by com- 
positions overloaded 
with symbolic figures. 
The artist drew not only 
upon theological knowl- 
edge, but upon pious 
imagination as well. 
Icons, highly appreci- 
ated for their complex- 
ity in the XVI-XVII 
centuries, became insol- 
uble enigmas for people 
of later times. Among 
these is the Only Begot- 
ten Son (Fig. 5), the 
illustration of a reli- 
gious hymn ascribed to 
Emperor Justinian.” 
The chant begins with 
the Birth of Christ, His 
Sacrifice, His Victory 
over death, and con- 
cludes by praising the 
indivisibility of the 
ro Holy Trinity. 


FIG. 4,— XVI CENTURY. — ‘‘What shall we offer Thee?’’. — Collection of Old Believers, 


13. “O Only Begotten Son and Word of God. Thou who are immortal yet didst deign for our salvation to 
become incarnate of the Holy Birthgiver of God Man; who also wast crucified for us. O Christ God, trampling 
down Death by death; who are one of the Holy Trinity and art glorified together with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, save us”, The hymn is sung at the beginning of the Liturgy of the Catechumens; N. KonpAkoy, Ikonografiia 
Gospoda Nash. I. Khrista, St. Petersburg, 1905, p. 64-65. 

14. À. DMITRIEVSKI, Istoricheskiia, dogmaticheskiia . . . St. Petersburg, 1884, p. 139. 
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The interpretation of this hymn 
appeared for the first time on an 
icon in 1547 and gave rise to 
lengthy arguments among the Rus- 
sian clergy. One of the most con- 
fusing figures was the warrior in 
full armor, seated on the uppermost 
arm of the cross at the left of the 
icon. The composition is perfectly 
balanced. The central part repre- 
sents the Holy Trinity in an unusual 
and harmonious combination of the 
first and the last words of the chant. 
Christ Emmanuel, the Only Begot- 
ten Son, appears in the heavenly 
sphere. With an eloquent gesture 
of donation He holds in one hand 
the Tetramorph, emblem of the 
four Evangelists symbolizing His 
Teaching. In His other hand is an 
unfolded scroll and, over His head, 
the Holy Spirit. God the Father is rc. 5.—xv1_ cenrury.—The Only, Begotten Son. — Formerly, 

N. Likhachev Collection, St. Petersburg. 

represented above Christ in a half 

sphere. Symbolizing the indivisibility of the Trinity, He holds with both hands 
the sphere of Christ Emmanuel. An angel, by an embracing gesture, harmoni- 
ously emphasizes the unity of the images. Two churches, symbolic of the Church 
of Zion and the Church of Jerusalem, form the architectural background. The 
Church of Zion, the place where, according to the legend, the Holy Spirit 
descended upon the Apostles,’® is mentioned by St. John of Damascus and St. 
Cosmas of Maiuma in the Pentecostal canticle (canon). The Church of Jeru- 
salem" is a symbol of the one built by Emperor Constantine in commemoration 
of Christ’s Resurrection. Angels appear in the background; one holds the apoca- 
lyptic “Chalice of the wrath of God”. Sun and moon, carried by angels above, 
symbolize the “everlasting light. In striking contrast to Christ Emmanuel in 
the joyous triumph of His immortal youth, the sorrowful image of Christ in the 


15. “Journal Min. Nar. Pros.”, 1839, Jan-March, p. 1-13. . 

16. A Ganon is a combination of a number of hymns or chants generally made of nine odes. san 

17. Psalm LXV, 1; Canon 9, Ode 2: “Shine, shine 0 New Jerusalem for the Glory of the Lord is risen 
upon Thee. Keep high holiday now and be glad, O Zion”. A ei vie ; 

18. Isaiah LX, 19-20; A. Vinocrapov, Opyt sravnitel’nago opisaniia i ob'iasnentia niekotorykh simvoli- 
cheskikh ikon, St. Petersburg, 1877, p. 17. 


FIG. 6. — XIV CENTURY. — Descent into Hell Resur- 
rection. — George R. Hann Collection, Pittsburgh. 


approaches the Cross the fate of 
the giant awaits him also. A war- 
rior with helmet and sword” sits 
on the uppermost arm of the 
Cross. The warrior is Christ. in 
full armor,” according to the 


19. “Lament not for Me, O Mother, when 
Thou beholdest in the tomb the Son whom, 
without seed Thou didst conceive in Thy womb, 
for I shall rise again and glorify Myself and in 
that I am God, I will raise in glory, that hath 
no ending, those who, with faith and love, do 
magnify Thee”. 

20. The composition is influenced by the 
Western Pieta and was known in Russian 
iconography of the XIV century as the “Icon of 
St. Gregory the Great’; E. MAtr, L'Art Re- 
ligieux de la Fin du Moyen-Age en France, 
1908, p. 91, 130-4; Siiskii Ikonopisnyi Sbornik, 
St. Petersburg 1898, p. 193. 

21. Eph. VI, 17; Heb. V, 12. 

22. Psalm XXXV, 2-3. 
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Grave is placed immediately below the 
aureole. Lament not for Me, O Mother” 

. are the words of the chant illustrated 
by the lifeless body of Christ supported by 
the Holy Virgin.” The Resurrection, not 
the mournfulness of death, is the climax 
of the chant. 

The artist tried to express the apothe- 
osis of glory and victory in his own way. 
Hideous Death rides a lion or a chimera, 
a scythe in his hand, trampling bodies of 
sinners. Birds and beasts assist him in the 
destruction. Hell has already been over- 
thrown. Within the dark abyss shown in 
the left foreground an angel implants the 
Cross in the breast of a prostrate giant 
personifying Hell. It is obvious that the 
march of Death is his last triumph. As he 


7, — XVI-XVII CENTURY. — Descent into Hell (Resurrection).— 
Formerly N. Likhachev Collection, St. Petersburg. 
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FIG. 8.— XVII CENTURY. — The Resurrection. — Formerly N. Likhachey Collection, St. Petersburg. 


prophecy of King Solomon: He shall take his jealousy as complete armor, and 
shall make the whole Creation his weapons for vengeance on his enemies: he shall 
put on righteousness as a breastplate, and shall take judgment unfeigned as a hel- 
met; he shall take holiness as an invincible shield, and shall sharpen stern wrath 
for a sword” ... Christ is not crucified, the Cross is merely the emblem of His 
Sacrifice. Christ is risen, and the Cross represents not the suffering of His human 
body, but the throne of His divine glory. 


23. Wisdom, V, 18-20. 
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Kondaks (Kontakia);* canons 
(canticles) and other hymns chanted on 
days of celebration, influenced some 
images and details illustrating Feasts. 
Hymns chanted at Easter, the Feast of 
Feasts of the Russian Church, glorify 
Christ’s Resurrection by His descent 
into Hell.” Christos Voskrese® 
resound the joyful words accompanied 
by the play of bells at the midnight 
Easter service. Other Easter chants” 
describe Christ upon His Resurrection 
destroying Satan and releasing those 
awaiting salvation. The earliest Russian 
compositions of the Descent into Hell 
(Fig. 6) are concise. They depict Christ 
holding the cross, sign of victory, and 
standing on the boards of the destroyed 
“gates of Hell” symbolically crossed 
above the abyss. In the Old Testament, 
Hell is described as “a house with 
gates”,® and in addressing St. Peter,” 
Christ also mentions “gates of Hell”. 
In Easter chants, the destruction of the 
gates is one of the most important de- 
tails.®” Hell is flanked by rocks to em- 
phasize the darkness of its depths. 
Adam and Eve are the first to be saved, 
another detail provided by the wording 
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24. A Kontakion is a short poem about a Feast. 

25. The representation of Christ’s Resurrection 
was adopted by the Russian Church from Byzantine 
sources in the composition known as the Descent into Hell. 

26. “Christ is risen from the dead, trampling 
down Death by death and upon those in the tomb be- 
stowing life”. 

27. “Thou didst descend into the nethermost parts 
of the earth, O christ, and didst shatter the bonds eternal 
which held the prisoners in captivity”, Easter Canon 
Ode 6. ; 

28. Jos XVII, 13; XXXVIII, 17. 


29. MATTHEW XVI, 18. FIG. 9,—xvrI CENTURY.— The Good Thief. — Formerly N. 
30. Easter Canon, Ode 6. Likhachev Collection, St. Petersburg. 
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of the Easter chants.** Chants also welcome St. John the Precursor, as the first 
messenger of the glad tidings. King David and King Solomon confirm by their 
presence the fulfilment of their prophecies. 

The brevity of the original composition evidently did not satisfy the artistic 
and religious imagination of the icon-painter of later times. In the XVI-XVII 
Century he searches in all the sources for more details. In accordance with the 
chants of St. John of Damascus, describing Christ bringing light to those who 
dwell in darkness, he surrounds Christ by a luminous aureole studded with stars 
(Fig. 7). The compositions of the XVII Century (Fig. 8) are overloaded with 
figures and buildings: churches on top of churches, roofs above roofs, almost 
like the Moscow Kremlin of ancient times. Verses of chants transcribed on the 
icon provide profuse commentary for the image. The artist is eager to demon- 
strate his theological knowledge and to give each detail a meaning. A monster’s 
jaws appear to illustrate the words of the chant describing hell as all devouring 
and insatiable. ‘The artist introduces in the composition the sorrowful images of 
the Passion as a contrast to the joyous day of the Resurrection. The left part of 
the icon represents Christ crucified, groups of men and Saints stand at Golgotha; 
the curtains” of the Sanctuary are torn in two by angels at the supreme moment 
of Christ’s death; warriors are on guard at the stone of the Grave... But grief 
changes into joy: an angel at the empty Tomb announces the glad tidings to the 
women. Christ assisted by angels descends into Hell for the salvation of men. 
The artist strives to give a feeling of action. He repeats the image of Christ 
gradually approaching the nether regions step by step, destroying the gates of 
Hell, standing resurrected on the crossed boards of the gates, and leading the 
Just to Paradise. Demons fly about disturbed by angels; the dead arise from 
their tombs. The Good Thief, still half clad as at the moment of the Crucifixion, 
is everywhere: in the lower center of the composition he is seen speaking with 
Christ, who gives him the Cross as the key to Paradise; he attends St. John the 
Precursor preaching to a group of Saints; he is at the head of the Just, and 
converses in the Garden of Paradise with Enoch and Elijah,* who were taken 
alive to Heaven and ‘did not see death until the coming of the Antichrist”. The 
Good Thief explains to the Prophets that Christ Himself sent him, and that 
therefore he is the first to enter.** For Russians, the Good Thief is the emblem 
of hope. In chants* and prayers,* as in that said before the Holy Communion, 


31. LOVIAGIN, Bogosluzhebnye Kanony na Russkom lazkyie, St. Petersburg, 1861. 

32. MATTHEW XXVII, 51. : : hated 

33. E. Barsov, Khristianskaia Poeziia i Iskusstvo v sviazi s Novozavietnymi A pokrifami, in: “Svietil’nik”, 
Moscow 1913, no. 3, p. 15 

34. Siiskii PU Sbornik, St. Petersburg, 1895, p. 44. , 

35. “In one moment Thou didst graciously vouchsafe Paradise unto the wise Thief, O Lord: Illumine Thou 
me, also, by the tree of the Cross and save me”. (Good Friday). : | 

36. “. . . but like the Thief will I confess Thee: Remember me, O Lord, in Thy Kingdom”. 
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he is the example of humility and 
repentance rewarded by salva- 
tion. Even his image, no less than 
that of the Saints themselves, 
serves as a subject for icons 
(Fig. 9). 

Western influence added new 
features to the composition of 
Russian icons. A striking illus- 
tration is the icon by Simon 
Ushakov (XVII Century) (Fig. 
10) in which the artist combines 
both the Western and Eastern 
conception of the iconography of 
the Resurrection. Christ is rep- 
resented rising from the sar- 
cophagus, the banner of victory 
in His hand (a Western version) 
and again descending into Hell 
(Eastern representation). De- 
spite the new influence, Ushakov 
still keeps close to the Byzantine 
tradition: Christ is robed and 
His movements are conventional. 
Also conventional in form are the 
rocks and the plants of the landscape and the stone of the Grave. Prophets, 
Kings and Saints are recognized by the attributes prescribed for them in the 
Painter’s Manual.** They wave scrolls inscribed with words of their prophecies 
in explanation of their presence. The 12th Kontakion of the Acathistus®* reads: 
“When the Remitter of the debts of all mankind wished to bestow His grace to the 
end that our old debts be remitted, He came of Himself to those who had been 
driven away from His grace, tearing into fragments the handwritten testament 
of bondage.” Almost as a title for the image, the first words of this passage 
(here italicized) are inscribed above the icon. Ushakov uses for the interpretation 


Fic. 10. —S. Usuaxov. — The Resurrection. (Tracing). 


37. N. SCHEFFER, Symbolism of the Russian Icon, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, February 1944, p. 79. 
38. The Acathistus is the title of a hymn chanted in the Greek Orthodox Liturgy in honor of Christ and 
the Mother of God. 


_ 39. Translation based on the Book of Divine Prayers and Services of the Catholic Orthodox Church of 
Christ, New York 1938, by Rev. S. NaAssAR. 
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FIG. 11. — The Resurrection, icon Painting, 1693. — St. Ilja Church, Jaroslavl, Russia. 


of this chant a popular Apocrypha ddam’s Script (Adamovo Pisanie) “ Adam, 
it seems, had once implored Satan to cure Cain, who had been tortured from a 
tender age, by twelve serpents.“ Satan helped Cain, but requested a written bond 
which he hid in the river Jordan. Christ at His Baptism destroyed a part of the 


40. TIKHONRAVOY, Pamiatniki otrechennoï Russkoi Literatury, St. Petersburg, 1863; A. Pypin, Legendy i 
Apokrify v Drevne Russkoi Pis’mennosti, in: “Viestnik Evropy”, 1894, vol. 2, p. 319; I. Porrir’ev, Istoriia Russkoi 
Slovestnosti, Kazan’, 1886, pp. 232-235. 

ar. E. pe Savirscu, Religious Amulets of Early Russian Christiandom, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, 1943, 
February, p. 111-116. 
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scroll, while the rest was saved and concealed by Satan in Hell. Christ after His 
Resurrection released Adam and destroyed the rest of the scroll, the last trace 
of the old debts. The artist places in the hands of Christ and Satan fragments 
of a torn scroll on which the inscription reads: ddam’s manuscript of sin and 
transgression. 

Ushakov’s composition has the smooth movement of an endless wave, almost 
like the melody of a chant. On one side the Heavenly Hosts descend to the 
nether region carrying instruments of the Passion and the vessel with Christ’s 
blood and on the other side the Just ascend to Heaven with chants and rejoicing.” 

Chants play an essential part in the Divine Service of the Russian Church. 
Their melody creates a religious atmosphere of joy or sorrow, repentance or 
serenity. Their verses evoke mystical images and poetic symbols. As St. Paul 
writes, religious chants were sources of mutual instruction: Teaching and ad- 
monishing one another in songs and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with grace 
in our hearts to the Lord. (Colos., III, 16) 

The icon painter worked hand in hand with the hymnologist. Inspired by 
the chants resounding in the church, the artist gave them expression in colorful 
and harmonious images on icons and murals, which in their turn inspired to 
prayer believers attending the Divine Services.* 


NATHALIE SCHEFFER. 


FIG. 12.—XIV CENTURY, bronze.— 
de Savitsch Collection, 
Washington, D. C 


42. M. SPERANSKII, Pamiatniki Drevne Khristianskoï Literatury v Nashei Slovestnostt, nm: Pochin. Sbornik 
Obshch, Liubiteleï Ros. Slovestnosti, Moscow, r896, p. 240. 
* This article is based upon material in the Research Library of Dumbarton Oaks, Harvard University, 


Washington, D. C., and the Library of Congress, Slavic Division. Appreciation is expressed to Madame Eugenie 
Leontiof for her valuable advice. 
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THE BAROQUE EQUATION 
ILLUSION AND REALITY 


iB has become an almost universal custom to call the arts of the 
Baroque, especially in its late phase, “theatrical,” intending to hit baroque art at 
its weakest point, but actually missing it at its strongest. here is no other period 
in human history where the theater has penetrated into all spheres of life to such 
an extent that no clear line can be drawn between the world of the theater and the 
world of reality. To blame its manifestations as theatrical means to remain outside 
their magic circle; to approach an understanding, it may help to realize that all 
pictorial representations were conceived as religious or political propaganda in 
the sense of the “propaganda fidei,” the Catholic foundation of the counter-refor- 
mation. Theater in this period was not limited to the single dramatic incident in 
tragedy or comedy; but the whole universe and its parts, earth and heaven, the 
forces of nature, human powers and values were set in dramatic relationship, and 
artists served to realise this illusion in the last grandiose synthesis of all forms of 
expression.” 

The importance of the theater resulted partly from the social structure of the 
time. One class tried to assure both itself and the masses of its privileged status by 
continuous display which commanded the collaboration of all the arts. The daily 
life of the baroque nobleman, most of all the life of those who stood at the top of 
the social pyramid — the sovereigns of the state — was without privacy. All their 


1. For an exhaustive treatment of the baroque theater and its relation to the arts, see: H. TINTELNOT, Barock 
Theater and Barock Kunst, Berlin 1939. This book is based on the principles laid down in: DAGOBERT Frey, Gotik und 


Renaissance, Augsburg 1929. 
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actions, from birth to 
marriage, from marriage 
to death, from getting up 
in the morning to dining 
in state and lying down 
at night, were spectacles 
of importance, parts of 
a continuous pageantry 
of enormous social value, 
raised to a symbolical 
and at times religious 
significance. That the 
churches, particularly 
the Catholic church, wel- 
comed the theater and its 
scenic possibilities was due to their recovery from a deadly struggle against each 
other, and to their desire to impress upon all the senses the triumph and the reality 
of their beliefs. Nowhere is the split in the baroque personality so apparent as in 
the religious sphere, where a continuous dramatic conflict was fought between the 
joy of life and the fear of death, between rationalism and mysticism, sensualism 
and saintliness. Everything in the universe became related to the individual who 
considered himself as the focal point where all lines converged, trying to assert 
himself in self-enlargement or to abandon himself in ecstatic self-abasement. In 
this period of self-dramatization the individual was actor and spectator in the 
same person, feeling greatness and smallness, nearness and distance in quick and 
constant change, as is ex- 
pressed in the verse by the 
German poet and mystic, XX CS | 
Angelus Silesius (1624-77): ff MR aes 
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FIG. 1. — Theater ‘‘auf der Cortina”’, Vienna, engraving, 1688. 


“T am as great as God, as 
small as I is He; 

I cannot be without Him, 
He cannot be without 


”) 


me. 


The Renaissance laid 
the foundations for the de- 
velopment of the modern 
theater by creating the fixed 
auditorium for the static 


spectator, and the equally FIG. 2. — Buontalenti. — Seabattle in the courtyard of the Palazzo Pitti, 
engraving, 1589. 
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fixed uniform stage based 
on perspective construction. 
In the Teatro Olimpico at 
Vicenza (Fig. 26), an am- 
phitheater confronted a 
shallow stage. In front of 
the unchangeable back- 
ground, the frons scenica, a 
limited number of actors 
went through their actions 
like figures in a relief, to in- 
struct, amuse, and move the 
audience by spoken words. 

Thus an invisible screen 
was created between the two 
halves of the theater, sepa- 
rating those who acted from 
those who looked. During 


the baroque period various attempts were made to break this separation between 
the two halves: by increasing the depth of auditorium and stage; by uniting them 
in an action which fluctuated back and forth, not sideways; by letting the numbers 
of actors swell into a crowd; by substituting for the spoken word with its rational 
appeal the combined and everchanging efforts of all the arts in opera and ballet, 
thus inviting the individual to feel himself not alone, but as in concert with others. 

The baroque auditorium with its concentric rows of benches was not an amphi- 
theater, but an oblong hall with its parterre slightly rising towards the back, sur- 
rounded on three sides by rows of boxes forming curved galleries one above the 
other. The gradual transition from the amphitheater to the rank theater has been 
illustrated in the various plans by Fabricio Carini Motta, architect of the Duke of 
Mantua.” 

The roots of this baroque type go back into the Middle Ages. ‘They lie in the 
square surrounded by houses, the windows of which served as boxes for the spec- 
tator, and in the temporarily constructed wooden galleries encircling the space set 
off for a tournament or similar display. ‘This medieval custom survived into the 
Baroque. On the far side of the courtyard of the Hofburg at Vienna (Fig. 27) a 
three-story wooden tribune was erected in 1667 to let the public see the pageantry 
in celebration of the marriage of the Emperor Leopold I. The slow procession 
of men on foot and horseback did not enter the square from one side to leave 
directly on the other; it circled around the square, and the spectator saw not only 


FIG. 3. — Pannini. — Teatro Costanzi, painting, 1754. — Louvre, Paris. 


2. In the Trattato sopra la Struttura de Teatri e Scene, Guastalla, 1676; (cf. M. HAmmirscu, Der moderne 
Theaterbau, der hüfische Theaterbau, 1906). 
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the section which passed him, 
but the whole formation at once 
in space. The Zwinger at Dres- 
den (1711-22) was an impres- 
sive example of such an open air 
arena, the construction ordinar- 
ily built of wood for special oc- 
casions, here being given per- 
manence in stone.® 

The permanent court thea- 
ter was one of the most signifi- 
cant creations of the Baroque 
(Fig. 1). The arrangement of 
boxes side by side but separated 
from each other was a symbol 
of the baroque complexity of isolation from, and at the same time joining with, the 
crowd of social equals. Each group sat in its box as if it were the balcony or win- 
dow of the family palace, thus preserving a semblance of exclusive reserve even in 
public. But the whole system of galleries represented social spheres filled with 
satellites circling around the sovereign sun. He, amidst his close circle, was seated 
in the foremost row of the parterre facing the stage. In front of him an open 
space was reserved where he could hold court, the society behind him being 
strictly divided according to rank: in the first gallery the higher civil servants 
of the absolute state, in the second the wealthy bourgeoisie, merchants and 
craftsmen whose great- 
est pride consisted in a 
court title, and at the top, 
the lower servants of 
court and nobility. The 
nondescript masses were 
only tolerated on the 
periphery of the par- 
terre out of the dark- 
ness of which they had 


FIG. 5.— Piazza del Popolo, Rome. — Photo, Alinari. 


3. A step towards the ba- 
roque theater can be seen in the 
Renaissance palace with its inner 
a * ri D: cone } } D = courtyard serving as a stage and 
the audience watching from the 
windows of various stories (Fig. 
2): cf. D. LARER, Stage designs for 
the Florentine Intermezzi of 1580, 
Fic. 4.—G. Torelli.— Scene from Venus Jalouse, Venice 1652, engraved by Avliné in “Burlington Magazine”, 1932. 
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to look up to the splendour above, from 
which they used to be separated further- 
more by a row of guards. 

But these significant spatial ar- 
rangements do not end with the ordered 
accommodation of the spectators; they 
include also an imaginative articulation 
between stage and auditorium, and be- 
tween both stage and auditorium and the 
open air. A painting by Pannini (Fig. 
3) shows the interior of the Teatro Cos- 
tanzi in Rome during a scenic concert 
which the French ambassador gave in 
1754 to celebrate the birth of the Dau- 
phin, Louis XVI. The stage seems to 
suck in the spectator like a whirlpool, 
making him wish to project himself into 
a world which is essentially the same as 
his own, but larger and grander. The 
c : Me, singers on thrones reflect as in a mirror 
FIG. Fer ication Ph Liberazione di Tirreno, the row of the dignitaries in the par- 

ees FU ia ES terre; behind them the orchestra in four 
rows is seated on clouds with the ranks of the choir on either side. The whole 
is placed in a vast vaulted 
hall, with Phoebus on his 
quadriga in the sky and 
five radiating alleys lead- 
ing back. Just as the ceil- 
ing by its illusionistic 
decoration opened into 
the sky (a reminiscence 
of the arena in the open 
air), so the fourth wall 
in its whole width opens 
into the depth of the stage. 

In his diary M. de 
Chantelou records an ac- 
count given by Bernini 
of the staging of one of 
his productions in Rome: 
“T had built at the back 


FIG. 7. — G. Torelli. — Scene from Nozze de Teti, Paris 1654, engraved by I. Silvestre. 
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of the stage a second auditorium as if two performances took place at the same 
time. Out of this a dispute arose between myself and my brother, who objected that 
there were two theaters. ‘Naturally,’ I replied, ‘otherwise the whole of the audi- 
ence would not have found sufficient room.’ We agreed that each should go through 
with his own performance, one of which, however, was only fictitious. In the midst 
of my performance one suddenly heard laughter from the other theater, as if the 
spectators on that side had just heard or seen something very amusing. The whole 
was arranged with such perfect illusion that one took it for reality. Finally my 
brother came to the front stage, indicating that his performance had come to an end 

..’* Bernini wished to see the other audience leaving the theater, and his brother 


FIG. 8. — Panoramic view of Versailles. — Photograph. 


opened a window on the stage through which one saw an illusory presentation of 
the Square of St. Peter in the light of the moon, and a crowd with numerous torches 
moving across the square, the whole made convincing by means of perspective. 

This description expresses the main intention of the baroque theater: the 
obscuring of the boundary between reality and illusion. The stage becomes the 
mirror-reflection of the auditorium; in a swift change those who were previously 
spectators in turn become actors. The interior enclosed by firm walls opens up to 
let in the wide and infinite outside world, into which the spectator finds himself 
propelled as an actor. But all the time he remains conscious that this illusive 
reality owes its existence to the ingenuity of the creator’s mind, a momentary ful- 
fillment of wishes never to be obtained as a permanent good. 


4. Tagebuch des Herrn von Chantelou, German edition, Munich, J. H. Rose, 1919, p. 603. 
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In the pictorial arts as well as on 
the stage, the Baroque strove to achieve 
the full swing of all the parts of the 
composition, to build up dramatic in- 
terrelation between forces moving in a 
fully realized three-dimensional space, 
to establish a union between the terres- 
trial and the celestial, the pagan and 
Christian worlds. But what in painting 
and sculpture could only be suggested, 
could, on the stage, be practised with the 
help of the wings, cloud-machines, trap- 
doors, and indirect lighting.® All these 
theatrical devices owed their develop- 
ment and full elaboration to the prog- 
ress of the natural and mechanical sci- 

Seg eee aay ete oe! Wie enchanide, ences in the XVII Century. Thus, these 
sciences were brought to serve purposes 
which were in themselves negations of their rational premises. 

From the time when Scamozzi’s five streets broke through the relief wall of the 
frons scenica in the Teatro Olimpico (1584), (Fig. 26), designers for the stage strove 
to give it depth, first by 
providing perspective vis- 
tas intoan almost unreach- 
able distance, and then 
by making this deepened 
space practicable for mass 
movements from the back 
towards the proscenium. 
The primitive felari de- 
rived from Vitruvius, 
three-sided prisms turn- 
ing on a pivot to present 
three different scenes, 
gave way to a system of 
wings, fully developed in 
the Teatro Farnese at 


5. NICOLA SABBATINI, Pratica 
di fabricar Scene e Machine né 


‘ FIG. 10.— G, Galli-Bibiena. — Costanza e fortezza, Prague, 1723, 
Teatri, Ravenna, 1638. engraved by Burchardt. 
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Parma (1618), which allowed the sug- 
gestion of continuous recession toward 
the painted prospect in the back. Tor- 
elli (1608-98), Inigo Jones (1573-1652), 
and Furtenbach (1591-1667) used only 
three or four wings; L. Burnaccini 
(1636-1707), S. Santurini (1627-82), as 
many as six or eight.® The effect of the 
processional way coming from a distance 
just discernible by the eye was increased 
by the perspective illusion of the painted 
backdrop.’ 

The same principle was employed 
in city planning and garden design, 
where, by the sequence of houses or 


FIG. 12. — Nicola Salvi. — Temple of Hymenaeus, 1729, 
engraved by Vasconi. 


trees following each other in strictest symmetry, streams of energy were generated 
which drained themselves from the infinite to a focal point, or emanated from the 
focus back to the infinite. The predominant scheme was the axial system of streets 
introduced by Scamozzi, which appeared in a hundred variations more or less dis- 


553%: 


FIG. 11, — Pommersfelden, Staircase, 1711-18, engraving. 


guised, in stage designs (Fig. 4) as well 


as in plans of gardens and towns. 

The entrance into the capital of 
the world, the Piazza del Popolo (Fig. 
5), was designed on this system, the 
two churches of Santa Maria in Monte 
Santo and Santa Maria de Miracoli 
being built at the mouth of the three 
radiating streets (1662-3). The Piazza 
checks the traveller’s progress momen- 
tarily, elevates him to a proper state 
of mind and, like the ouverture to an 
opera, fills him with expectancy before 
plunging him into the vastness and great- 
ness that lies behind. The Porta del 
Popolo acts like a proscenium arch rep- 
resenting all that was left of the solid 
frons scenica of the Teatro Olimpico. 


6. Giutia Trott, Paradossi per pratticare la pro- 
spettiva senza saperla, 1672. 

7. G. SCHOENE, Die Entwicklung der Perspectiv- 
biihne von Setlio bis Galli-Bibbiena, Leipzig 1933. 
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In the theater itself the proscenium arch provided a narrow neutral sphere 
between the realms of reality and illusion, like the frame around a baroque paint- 
ing which did not confine or isolate and was not a limit, but a boundary to be over- 
run by action expanding in all directions. The force of pictorial expansion, the 
difficulty of keeping the action in bounds and of throwing it back into the centre, 
was made apparent precisely by its relation to the frame. Like the fictitious action 
of painting and relief, the theater’s action took place mostly behind the frame, but 
implied also the inclusion of what was in front of it. Stage and audience were 
interlocked in various ways. Frequently steps led from the stage to the parterre 
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FIG. 13. — Spanish Staircase, 1722-4, Rome. — Phot, Anderson. 


in front or the relation was established by the repetition of a common pattern on 
both sides of the dividing line. In a scene from Parigi’s ballet, La liberazione di 
Tirreno (Florence, 1616), recorded in an engraving by Callot (Fig. 6), the dancers 
on the main floor and in the foreground of the stage each form an oval which is 
repeated in the arrangement of the standing audience and taken up in reverse by 
the dancers in the middle of the stage and in the cloud-machines of the sky. By 
providing a foreground frame for the whole vista in a curtain and in the back 
view of spectators on a gallery, Callot procured a stepping up of the scenic or 
dramatic perspective comparable with Shakespeare’s device in the play-scene 
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in Hamlet. In the play 
within the play the king 
and queen only see their 
doubles go through their 
own familiar action of 
the past, while Hamlet 
watches the actors and 
the royal couple, and we, 
as the audience, observe 
all three. 

In one of his come- 
dies Bernini® staged a 
fake fire: one saw on the 
stage a crowd returning 
from a party, in lively conversation about what they had seen and heard. The 
torch of one of the actors would not burn properly and he rubbed it against the 
canvas wing. An actor placed by Bernini in the parterre cried out: “Beware, that 
will start a fire.” At this clue, Bernini lighted the fake fire which jumped onto 
the stage and seemed to enflame a large cloud which hung above. Everybody 
started to run in heedless flight, when Bernini himself appeared on the stage ad- 
dressing the audience: “Why this excitement? Please keep quiet while you are 
in the theater and let us go on with the play.” In the midst of the uproar a farmer 
leisurely drove a donkey across the stage and the audience quieted down, convinced 
and pleased that it had been deceived by a stage effect. 

While in this case an actor was placed amongst the audience, in others the 
audience was carried onto the stage. In a scene for the Nozze di Thetis designed 
by Torelli, Paris, 1654 (Fig. 7), the chorus was seated like spectators in an arena 
to watch the fighters from the side and the back: the boundary between audience 
and stage seemed to have been transferred to the back of the first stage, while a 
second stage was suggested by the three radiating streets crowded with forward- 
moving people. 


FIG. 14, — G. Galli-Bibiena. — Architectural Prospect, engraving, 1740. 


The double theater was a favourite idea of Bernini. While in Paris he pro- 
duced a theater project grandiosely worthy of the king;® he suggested a double 
amphitheater, two auditoriums standing back to back, the one having the Tuileries 
as a background, the other the kitchen wing of the Louvre. Each auditorium, 
arranged in curved galleries, was meant to hold 10,000 seats for the members of 
the court, while in the centre, between the tribunes, a large apartment of nine or 
ten rooms was to be placed for the reception and lodging of foreign dignitaries. 


8. CHANTELOU, op. cit., p. 269. 
9. CHANTELOU, of. cit., p. 208. 
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Bernini’s plan was not x _a=es 7 grave 
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carried out, but funda- 
mentally it represented 
the same conception as 
every baroque villa or 
palace. ‘The palace of 
Versailles (Fig. 8) lies 
like an auditorium be- 
tween two stages, one 
provided by the cour 
d'honneur and the three- 
street system in front, 
the other by the garden 
at the back. At the same 
time, the building pro- = 4 age 
vides the end-prospect FIG, 16.— A. Mauro. — Conquest of the Golden Fleece, Dresden, 1719, 
engraved by Corvinus. 

for those who approach 

it either from the city or the garden. Whether the three streets converge or radiate 
depends on the point of view taken, while the movement of the garden falling 
away from the palace is brought back to it by Apollo, the sun god, who directs 
his chariot towards the palace of the sun king. 

Baroque gardens were theaters not merely by analogy. Those of Versailles 
were used as a stage for the magnificent displays of 1664, Les Plaisirs de l’isle 
enchantée, recorded in the engravings of Silvestre (Fig. 9). The performances, 
which lasted for three 
days, were based on 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furt- 
oso. The garden became 
the magic domain of Al- 
cine, in which she held, 
as enchanted prisoners, 
King Louis as Roger, 
and Louis’ courtiers as 
Roger’s knights. For 
an interlude on the sec- 
ond day, a more limited 
theater was set up in 
one of the main avenues, 
where the permanent 
garden architecture was 
interwoven with the 


FIG. 15. —L. Burnaccini. — Costanza di Ulisse, engraved by J. U. Krausen. 
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temporary structure of wings. The court sat under a large tent. The proscenium 
arch appeared to be cut out of trees and hedges, but was actually painted, and the 
wings were continued in the real trees of the garden. Little painted figures of gate 
crashers were set on the branches of trees in the proscenium arch, where they ap- 
peared to have the opportunity of a double spectacle, of court and stage. Although 
the stage was illuminated by natural daylight, five chandeliers appeared suspended 
from the proscenium arch to suggest the artificial lighting of the theater.*° The 
whole arrangement was thus distinguished from the ordinary open-air theater of 
the garden. People of the baroque era desired deception while they retained the 
consciousness of being deceived. They always remained on the confines of the 
magic world which they had created; when this world threatened to appear as if 
it existed of its own accord, the semblance of reality had to be checked, illusion 
thus carrying the germ of disillusion 
within itself. 

The union of the two worlds of the 
theater reached its highest perfection in 
the open-air theater of the Baroque. In 
the design of Giuseppe Galli-Bibiena 
(1696-1756) for the opera Costanza e 
fortezza (Fig. 10) performed in Prague 
in 1723, the dividing line between what 
was open and what was enclosed, what 
was static and what was in motion, what 
was tangible reality and unfathomable 
illusion, had been almost obliterated. 
Two towers functioned as proscenium 
arch by momentarily narrowing the 
space for the audience. But the broader 
architecture of the auditorium was con- 


FIG. 17. — Duc de Guise as King of the Americans (Caroussel 


de Louis XIV), engraving, 1662. — Bibliothéque tinued beyond them on the stage, until 


de l’Arsenal, Paris. 


its symmetry gave way to the pictu- 

resque irregularity of the landscape which could be seen to a depth of 200 feet. 
Nowhere is the identity of the two worlds more patent than in the treatment 

of architecture. The architecture of the stage was distinguished from real archi- 
tecture only by the degree of its imaginative freedom of design. “The natural 
function of the theater, which is to represent and demonstrate unreality, to give 
to the imagination locality which has never existed, contributes to develop archi- 
tecture into architectural imagination, to the imaginative play of architectural 
forms, which began with wood and canvas, but which by the use of illusory wood, 
canvas, and cardboard have lost all limitation and serve the power of imagination 


10. DAGOBERT Frey, Der Realitätscharacter der Kunstwerke in “Festschrift Heinrich Wélfflin,” 1935, P. 59. 
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Augsburg, II, 1716. 


only.” Even the foremost baroque 


architects like Juvara (1676-1736) wel- 
comed the theater as an outlet for archi- 
tectural imagination unchecked by prac- 
tical necessities. 

In this connection, the importance 
which the staircase obtained in architec- 
tural designs, in the interior as well as 
in the open, in pictorial compositions 
and on the stage, was characteristic of 
an age which was dominated by the wish 
for continuous self-presentation. In pre- 
vious periods the stair was considered 
chiefly as a necessary means of commu- 
nication between different levels. The 
stairway, which was relegated to turrets 
and corners during the Middle Ages, 
was made more prominent in a few iso- 
lated examples during the Renaissance. 
But in the XVII, and more so in the 
XVIII Century, the staircase, distributed 


11. J. Grecor, Monumenta scenica, Vienna, s.d., 
Scenery and architectural phantasies, Vol. Il, p. 8. 


one of the leading architectural themes. 
À room, which was used only as a pas- 
sageway, became the central motif of 
palace architecture, more vast and 
imposing than any practical necessity 
required. In its XVIII Century Ger- 
man version, the stair provided the pro- 
cessional way which led, in a slow and 
majestic rise, from the vestibule to the 
presentational rooms of the main story. 
Built for grandiose mass movements, it 
did not take the shortest route from one 
level to the other, but broke up into 
two wings which joined together on the 
main landing. The staircase at Pom- 
mersfelden (Fig. 11), placed inside a 
huge hall with galleries in two stories 


x 


FIG. 19. — Funeral of Sophie Charlotte, Queen of Prussia, 


1705, engraved by G. P. Busch. 
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Church of Gesù e Maria, Rome. 


on three sides, presented a stage for 
action and movement enclosed by an 
auditorium from which the spectator 
watched the approach or descent of the 
procession. No single individual was 
meant to use this stair; preceded by foot- 
men, and followed by a large retinue, 
in the dignified ascent from the darker 
ground level to the above lightness, the 
visitor or the owner represented his class 
in the eyes of all onlookers. 

The replacing of the presentational 
stairway by the modern elevator—where 
organic movement gives way to a me- 
chanical device and where dignified pub- 
lic display is stifled by confinement in 
a cell—has robbed modern life of one 
of the most effective opportunities for 
expressive movement. The baroque stair 
illustrates the fluidity of the boundary 
between actor and spectator in everyday 


life, the scenic display of moving figures taking place between two points of view, 
at the foot and at the top. It realizes all the possibilities of movement in space break- 
ing out and contracting again in a double direction up and down. As ina boat ona 
river going against the current, the steps of the Spanish staircase seem to flow past 


the person who ascends or de- 
scends. The scenic possibilities 
of the Spanish stairs (Fig. 13) 
were, in fact, realized in 1729, 
when Cardinal Bentivoglio used 
them in a perspective tableau for 
the King of Spain’s marriage. 
Nicola Salvi, one of the great- 
est scenic decorators of Rome, 
masked the stairs by a sea of 
clouds and crowned it with a 
temple of Hymenaeus (Fig. 12), 
who, seated on his throne, handed 
the torch to Castor and Pollux.2 

The view provided in the 


12. See: H. TINTELNOT, of. cit., p. 


FIG. 21.— E. Qu. Asam. — Donors. — Church at Osterhofen. — 
Phot. W. Hege-G. Barthel. 
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FIG. 22.— C. D. Asam. — Interior of Church at Weltenburg, 
1717-21. 


Here we meet yet one more charac- 
teristic element of baroque pictorial and 
theatrical imagination. ‘The painters and 
sculptors recognized the double nature 
of light: that of one light falling from 
the front upon the composition to pro- 
vide the natural source of illumination; 
and that of the other spreading from 
within as an emotional and spiritual 
force, like the sun on the horizon in 
Claude’s landscapes, or like the light 
which seems to emanate from Christ in 
Rembrandt’s paintings.'* In the theater 
the illumination of auditorium and stage 


13. ANGELUS SILESIUS, Cherubinischer Wanders- 
mann: 
“Ich selbst muss Sonne sein, Ich muss mit meinem 
Strahlen 


Das farbenlose Meer der Ganzen Gottheit malen.” 


theater by the painted backdrop at the 
end of the architectural perspective, cor- 
responded closely to the architectural 
and landscape fantasies of painters and 
engravers like Pannini and Piranesi. So 
late a design as the Architectural Pros- 
pect (1740) of Giuseppe Galli-Bibiena 
(Fig. 14) was still derived from Claude 
Lorrain’s port scenes which both show 
the influence of the theater and lend 
themselves to a pre-interpretation as stage 
sets—with their narrow stage for human 
figures in the foreground, the series of 
framing side-wings and the vista in the 
centre. The actors on the stage were not 
really the human figures, but the archi- 
tecture remains of a greater age, and the 
forces of nature are sublimated by a light 
which also acted as a spiritual force. 


FIG. 23. — E. Qu. Asam. — Highaltar, Church at Rohr, 1717-9. 
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was provided by candles. But while the 
light of the auditorium appeared as 
the natural result of candlelight, the 
lighting of the stage, sometimes visible, 
sometimes concealed as to its source, 
created the illusion of day or night or 
the transition from one to the other, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the play. 
In the open-air night performance of 
the Costanza di Ulisse on a stage de- 
signed by L. Burnaccini (Fig. 15), a 
multitude of lights not only illuminated 
the scene; they also brought out the 
main lines of the architectural design 
and made it appear as if the scintillating 
luminosity of the starlit sky had been 
brought to earth. 

In Burnaccini’s design the lights 
remained static and were kept in order, 
standing out against the darkness. But 
in fireworks, a favourite spectacle of the 
time, light and fire combined in an ap- 
parent outbreak of elementary forces, 
which nevertheless were forced into an 
ornamental pattern by frank human ar- "16. 24.—A, RP RSR es AP LU Prospettivg 
tifice. In the production of the Conquest 


of the Golden Fleece (1719) (Fig. 16), Alessandro Mauro brought to Dresden 
some of the magic light effects used in his home town, Venice. The river Elbe 
formed the stage, ships and barges—the wings; the “Dutch”, later “Japanese” 

Palace, with its solid reality emphasized by the lights blazing from the windows, 
confronted the palace of Colchis, luminous as if consisting of frozen light, while 
rockets and stars enlivened the sky and made the water phosphorescent."* In the 
last act of the performances of 1664 at Versailles, the palace of Alcine was de- 
stroyed by a colossal firework conflagration like the eruption of a volcano. Alcine’s 
spell was broken, but only by a superior spell which seemed to be caused by ele- 


mentary forces, while all knew that it was engineered by royal artists for the king’s 
amusement. 


But courtly festivities did not merely provide entertainment; they were also 
more or less subtle offerings to the sovereign for his glorification. Olympus and 
Parnassus, classical myth and history, the elements and human virtues disguised 


14. T. L. Sponset, Der Zwinger, die Hoffeste u. die Schlossbaupline zu Dresden, Dresden 1924. 
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in allegories, were fused in opera and ballet to render homage. At no time has 
greater use been made of the allegorical figure which in itself is a dual being, 
with an irrational existence and a rational meaning. It is thus an element of the 
theater, since it relies for its existence on a second being which can unravel the 
puzzle of the allegorical significance. While the stage designer and producer made 
the universe bow before the sovereign, the climax of the baroque equation was 
reached when the sovereign himself changed from the passive role of receiver to 
the active role of performer. In the baroque performance no rigid line was drawn 
between the professional actor and the gifted member of the court society: Louis 
XIII and Louis XIV loved to take part in the ballet; August der Starke and the 
crown prince led the pageantry in the Zwinger; Leopold I was the centre of the 
Horse Ballet at Vienna. But they all functioned in a double role as the head of 
their states and as gods of a mythological or a fairy realm. 

In the Ballet Royal de la nuit Louis XIV wore a fantastic version of the 
costume ‘à la Romaine” (Fig. 28) in which the device of the sun and its rays was 
used throughout as the decorative and allegorical motif. It was only in the sphere of 
the theater that the king allowed himself to appear as the sun, while in real life 
he remained Louis XIV, although constantly surrounded by complimentary allu- 
sions to his role. 

Baroque scenic costume was nor- 
mally a fantastically enlarged version of 
court dress. “As a general rule, it may 
be stated broadly that up to 1760 or 1770 
practically no attempt was made to se- 
cure historical accuracy in the dressing 
of various characters.” Costume was 
used, like scenic architecture, as a wish 
fulfillment, as the realization of poten- 
tialities of existence which reality with 
its conventions and practical necessities 
did not allow. The Duc de Guise in the 
Caroussel de Louis XIV (Fig. 17) in 
1662 wore the basic costume of the 
Roman Emperor usually adorning 
sovereigns in their painted and sculp- 
tured portraits. As “King of the Ameri- 
cans” he appeared as a baroque version 
of the medieval Wild Man, the plumes 
on his helmet white and green, his 


-15. ALLARDYCE Nicott, The Development of the 


FIG, 25.— C. D. Asam, painted ceiling, Buergersaal, Ingolstadt, 
Theater, London, 1927, p. 177. 1732-6. — Phot. Hege-Barthel. 
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horse’s mane and tail of writhing serpents, the saddle cloth of a tiger’s skin bor- 
dered with gold. The general design, the posture, the sentiment was that of the 
baroque equestrian statue brought to life in a costume which had acquired “the 
importance of a metaphysical uniform” (J. Gregor). The Caroussel of 1662 led 
by Louis as a Roman Emperor, with Americans, Indians, Moors, and Turks in 
his train, was meant as a political manifestation of the highest order, not merely 
as a theatrical performance. It was a peaceful demonstration of the King’s politi- 
cal claims, subsequently made known to the world by a magnificent publication,” 
and, as such, well understood by political rivals. The horse-ballet at Vienna, on 
the occasion of the marriage of the Emperor Leopold I to the Spanish Infanta 
Margherita Elisabeth in 1667, was without doubt intended as a counter demonstra- 
tion. The climax of this performance was reached when the Temple of Eternity 
descended from clouds to the ground of the courtyard of the Hofburg. This 
octagonal temple, with Doric columns of marble and bronze, enclosed a second 
luminous structure crowned by a silver dome. When the doors opened, the Em- 
peror himself appeared amidst a large and glittering retinue, covered with jewels 
of the whole world in a sea of silver. According to the description of the time, 
he presented himself exactly as antiquity had imagined him, a god on earth, in 
the eyes of the Romans—the adored majesty.!" The divine rights of the sovereign 
had been made apparent, the fusion had been completed between himself and his 
ideological predecessor, Caesar, between the past and the present, the here and 
the yonder. The spectacle had the quality common to baroque mystical visions, 
in which the transcendental became materialized and active within the material 
world. An even more overt example of this indirectly but strongly suggested 
political deification can be seen in the project of a throne-room in the architec- 
tural treatise, Fuerstlicher Baumeister (1711), by Paul Decker (Fig. 18). The 
throne is placed at the end of a long perspective with the coupled columns on 
either side ranged like wings. Raised on steps, isolated in an apse-like compart- 
-ment, it is lighted by a radiance which seems to emanate from itself. Deification 
could hardly have been carried farther in a Christian state. But in the palace chapel 
at Bruehl, a former Franciscan church remodelled between 1743 and 1755, the 
oratorium for the Electoral Duke was arranged in the apex of the choir. Balthasar 
Neumann designed a free standing altar in the choir with the group of the An 
nunciation on a high base above it. Ordinarily a mirror was suspended behind this 
group, which gave the reflection of the nave, but when the mirror was removed, 
the congregation was granted a view of the praying prince. Framed by the gilded 
circular window of the oratorium, the prince appeared real but infinitely remote, 
revealed in the intimate action of private prayer, as he attended mass at a second 


16. J. GREGOR, of. cit., VI. Courses de Testes et de Bague par le Roy en l’Année, 1662. 
17. FREY, of. cit., p. 60. 
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altar which was invisible to the congregation.!® 

The burial ceremonies of august persons gave another opportunity for scenic 
display: the Pompes Funèbres, the dramatization of the conflict between life and 
death, earthly grandeur and heavenly glory, a key motif of the baroque period. 
Many of the leading baroque architects were called upon to arrange the funeral 
exaltation of their sovereigns in a fusion of courtly and religious ceremonies. 
Fischer von Erlach used for the Castrum doloris of Joseph I (1711) the two 
triumphal columns of Trajan and Antoninus Pius, a combination which Bernini 


FIG. 26.— Teatro Olimpico, Vicenza. 


had recommended to M. de Chantelou, and which Fischer von Erlach incorpo- 
rated in his design for the Charles Church at Vienna. 

For the funeral of Sophie Charlotte, Queen of Prussia, in 1703 (Fig. 19) the 
Cathedral at Berlin was transformed by Eosander von Goethe into an auditorium 
lit by hundreds of candles. Embroidered draperies covered walls and vaults; 
putti supported the painted portrait, while the mortal remains of the Queen were 
enclosed in the sarcophagus designed by Andreas Schlueter. Even in death the 
Queen presented herself in majesty. ‘The spectators in the galleries were her sub- 
jects, the dead Queen stood before the altar between them and God. 

If Bernini had been allowed to carry out his plans for the royal mausoleum 


18. See: FREY, of. cit., p. 48. 
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at St. Denis, images of the dead would have taken their seats in boxes; they would 
have formed permanent sculptured groups after the temporary pattern of the 
Pompes Funébres. “My design forsees 20 to 25 royal figures in a very original 
arrangement. I shall place groups of five or six kings in boxes, praying in a great 
variety of postures and expressions. ‘They will lean across the balustrade side by 
side, in historical sequence. Carpets will hang down before them, cushions will 
lie on top of the balustrade, and below each single figure the corresponding sar- 
cophagus will be let into the wall.” *® Though this “very original arrangement” 
was never carried out, the idea bore fruit in many of the tombs of the baroque 
period, which fulfilled the double function of setting a monument for the deceased 
where he appears alive in all his glory, and of giving a reminder of the waning 
of this glory and of his dependence on a superior power. The sculptured figures 
in the church of Gest. e Maria in Rome (Fig. 20) belong to two worlds, are pro- 
tagonists in both, and mediate between two spheres. The couple in its box forms 
part of the congregation in the nave, but at the same time is presented to the con- 
gregation as in a monument and interprets what all should feel with regard to the 
actions at the altar. 

The affinity to the theater is even more pronounced in the figures of the donors 
at Osterhofen. They represent a baroque version of an idea expressed by the fig- 
ures in the choir of the cathedral of Naumburg. But while the Naumburg figures, 
in spite of the apparent realism of their existence, still belong by design and posi- 
tion to the transcendental world, the medieval XVIII Century donors of the church 
at Osterhofen (Fig. 21) look down from a balcony into the choir, as if they had 
been called back to life, wearing a slightly costumed version of XVIII Century 
fashionable dress. ‘The duke points to the plan of the church he founded, thus 
proving to us, as well as to God, his right to such a prominent place. 

The churches at the time made ample use of the theater in oratorium and 
drama to impress on all the senses the existence of the transcendental world, with 
all its implications for life on earth. It may suffice to mention that Pozzo, the 
master magician of perspective illusion, wrote his book, Prospettiva de’ Pittori ed 
Architetti (1693-1700) for the use of theater and church alike. Plans and ele- 
vations of baroque churches were based on the same principles as those of stage 
design. In the sequence of piers with large transverse altars facing the entrance, 
one may find a similarity to the wings or the stage, while the galleries, especially 
in the Protestant churches, act like balconies of an auditorium. 

For round churches Bernini recommended the insertion of a small inner 
vestibule between the entrance door and the church proper for, on entering, one 
usually proceeded seven or eight steps into the church and thus spoiled the per- 
ception of the circular space as a pictorial whole. The church at Weltenburg 


19. CHANTELOU, 0. cit., p. 243. 
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FIG. 27.— Courtyard of Hofburg, Vienna, engraving, 1671. 


possessed such a vestibule, from which the interior presented itself as a pictorial 
prospect centering on the chancel (Fig. 22). There, at the end, a magnificent 
vision appeared, a grandiose fusion of light and colour, plastic form, and dynamic 
movement. St. George seemed to ride forward, slaying the dragon with his flame- 
shaped sword, the light reflecting from his silver armour, the plumes rising like 
a glory above his head: the effect of the horse-ballet realized within the church. 
In the church at Rohr the suggestion of a stage in the choir was even more 
pronounced (Fig. 23). Above the dark choir screen was built a proscenium arch; 
light from unseen sources at the side fell upon the centre where the ascent of the 
Virgin was enacted in a sculptured group. The sarcophagus combined altar and 
tomb as in the Holy Sepulchres, the apostles followed the swift ascent with wildly 
gesticulating arms, while the figure of the Virgin rose with the grace of the ballet 
dancer to the heavenly realms, which, as in the ceiling paintings of the period, 
broke through the dividing line of the arch with clouds and light and angels. 
Weltenburg and Rohr made permanent what at the time was known as the 
Teatro Sacro, the temporary construction of a stage in the church to celebrate high 
feasts, especially the rites connected with the Holy Sepulchre. In 1685 Pozzo 
designed his famous Teatro Sacro for the celebration of the 40 hours prayer in 
the church of the Gest (Fig. 24). The real architecture of the choir was concealed 
behind a painted prospect, on which the Marriage of Cana was represented with 
all the means of perspective deception. Large steps led up to a fantastic archi- 
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tecture, within which the marriage feast took place like a baroque banquet. The 
miracle of the changing of water to wine became as plausible as the fusion of 
reality and illusion in the design. Pozzo prided himself on having deceived the 
eye so successfully that people wishing to ascend the stair were disillusioned when 
hand and foot met nothing but painted canvas. He incorporated his Teatro Sacro 
in his book on perspective, which also contained his directions for the design of 
painted ceilings. 

In Asam’s ceiling above the high Altar at Ingolstadt (Fig. 25), all Pozzo’s 
devices were used to represent the scene of the Annunciation. Only the thin line 
of the cornice divided the walls of the chapel from the painted scene which inter- 
preted the significance of the religious rite with all the means of the theater. Only 
a thin line divided the darkness, lowness, and weight of material existence from 
the radiant light, infinite height, and gradual dissolution of substance in spiritual 
existence, which seemed to contain the promise of absolute reality in spite of its 
apparent illusion. 


PETER. BRIEGER: 


FIG. 28.— Louis XIV in the Ballet Royal de la Nuit, 
engraving. — Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 


GOYAS DRAWING 
OF 
PIETRO TORRIGIANO 


| Sea among the “prisoners” drawings by Goya in the 
Prado Museum, there is a sepia and India ink wash with the caption No comas, 
célebre Torrigiano (“Eat not, famous Torrigiano,”) (Fig. 3) representing the 
Italian sculptor. That the artist should have known Vasari’s story of the death of 
Pietro Torrigiano, has been called astonishingly erudite for Goya. 
Vasari’s account is well known. Torrigiano had made a Madonna for a certain 
Duke d’Arcus in Seville. When the Duke cheated the sculptor on the price, Torrig- 
iano, enraged at the injustice, destroyed the religious image. Because of this, the 
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Inquisition intervened, and sent the artist to jail, where, falling into melancholia, 
he refused food, and so died’. 

Even though Vasari’s story may be untrue, still it was reproduced in Spain with 
but few — and those irrelevant — variations in the most authoritative Lives of 
artists published in the XVIII Century, Palomino’s Parnaso Espanol, a book with 
which, at least from 1783 on, Goya was acquainted, as I have elsewhere tried to 
show”. Nor did Don Antonio Ponz fail to allude to the story in his Viaje de España 
published during Goya’s mature years’. 

Despite such evidences, however, Sanchez Canton believes that the reference 
in the drawing under discussion to Vasari’s version of the death of Torrigiano, 
should be explained as the result of the influence of Don Juan Antonio Llorente, the 
historian of the Inquisition. Otherwise, says Sanchez Canton, such an allusion 
would have been too “astonishingly erudite” for Goya to make.* 

Sanchez Cantôn’s assumption of Goya’s paucity of learning has, in this instance, 
led him to infer that the drawing must have been done between 1809-1812, at a time 
when Llorente, whose portrait Goya painted sometime in that period, was in Madrid 
and could have impressed on the artist the story of Torrigiano’s imprisonment. (It 
may be noted, in passing, that Llorente does not mention the imprisonment of Tor- 
rigiano either in his Histoire de l’Inquisition or in his Memoria historica.) 

As for the suggested date of the drawing, it would be hard to reconcile it with 
the one advanced by Sanchez Canton himself for the sepia-wash drawings from the 
Carderera-Fortuny album, now in the Metropolitan Museum: 1819-23°. Yet 
between the T'orrigiano wash drawing (Fig. 3) and certain of the others, there are 
similarities of some consequence, not only in the brush-strokes which here and there 
at the edges (and particularly at the bottom) serve to accentuate the depth of the 
composition by strongly framing it (Fig. 2), but also in the treatment of the shad- 
owed white surfaces of the bulky figures, as well as in the heavy but light-suffused 
iron window-gratings (Figs. 1 and 3). 

It might, therefore, be more reasonable to date the Torrigiano drawing as near 


1. Giorgio Vasari, Le Vite, Florence, edit. G. Milanesi, 1879, IV, 262-264. 

2. José Lépez-Rey, A Contribution to the Study of Goya’s Art: The San Antonio de la Florida Frescoes in: 
“Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, New York, VI series, Vol. XXV, April 1944, pp. 231-248. ANTONIO PALOMINO’s Parnaso 
Espanol was published in Madrid, in 1724, as the third part of his Museo Pictérico, in a volume which also con- 
tained Practica de la Pintura, the second part of the work. A second edition of this was published in Madrid, 1795- 
1797. 

3. Viaje de España, Madrid, 1786, IX (2nd ed.), 145-146. The first edition of the 18-volume work was 
published during the years 1772-1794. Ponz does not give a full account of Torrigiano’s death; he merely refers 
to the artists “deplorable end” in the jail of Seville reported by Vasari and Palomino. 

4: F. J. SANCHEZ CANTON, Goya, Paris (1930), p. 65. Don JUAN ANTONIO LLORENTE (1756-1823) wrote 
Memoria histérica sobre cudl ha sido la opinién nacional de España acerca del Tribunal de la Inquisicién as a 
discourse which he delivered in the Spanish Royal Academy of History (Madrid, 1811), and also Histoire critique 
de l’Inquisition d'Espagne, Paris, 1817-1818, 4 vols. 

5. See “Archivo Español de Arte”, Madrid, no. 40 (July-August, 1940), pp. 45-46, review of Harry B. 


WEHLE’S Fifty Drawings by Goya (The Metropolitan Museum of Art Papers, no. 7, New York, 1938). Wehle dates 
these drawings about 1810. 
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1819, especially as there 
seems to be no need to re- 
late it to hypothetical 
conversations between 
Goya and Llorente. Be- 
sides, as we shall see, 
there is actual evidence 
to the effect that in all 
probability Goya knew 
not only Vasari’s account 
of Torrigiano’s death, 
but perhaps even its 
questionable character, 
long before he could 
have made this drawing. 

In fact, at the end of 
the XVIII Century, 
Goya’s intimate friend, 
Don Agustin Cean Ber- 
mudez, in his Diccion- 
ario histérico, published 
in 1800, discusses Tor- 
rigiano’s vita, pointing 
out that Vasari wrote it 
“in Florence, very far 
from Seville”, and that 
“there are many reasons 
to believe that he may 
have been mistaken”. 
He is distinctly disin- 
clined to admit the story, 
is firm in refuting the 
idea that Torrigiano might have been imprisoned for destroying his own work, and 
accepts, only hesitatingly, the likelihood of such an imprisonment on account of 
some abuse of language in which the enraged artist may have indulged. 

But what makes Cean Bermudez’ pages relevant with regard to our problem, 
is his discussion of Torrigiano’s only work preserved in Seville, the Saint Jerome, 
of which he says: “It is not only the best piece of modern sculpture in Spain, but 
it is doubtful if there is anything better in Italy or in France”. Cean Bermudez 
states that he would not have dared to express such an opinion, “had he not heard it 
from Don Francisco Goya, first painter to his Majesty the King”. And forthwith 


FIG. 1, — Goya. — Woman kneeling before an old man. — Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. 
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he tells us how on two different occasions he went with Goya to see the Torrigiano 
sculpture,and how Goya 
went up to the grotto 
where it was placed, and 
examined it “for more 
than five quarters of an 


hour each time’”’. 


I think, therefore, that 
there will not be too 
much risk in inferring 
that, on those occasions 
when the two friends 
went to examine, at 
length, the sculpture 
about which Goya was 
so enthusiastic, the bi- 
ography of its artist 
probably came into the 
conversations between 
the painter and the art 
historian. If, therefore, 
we may conclude that in 
all probability Goya 
was acquainted with the 
story of Torrigiano’s 
death — real or legend- 
ary — long before he 
drew the figure of the 
imprisoned artist, then 
we can better study the 
drawing without being 
disturbed by any adven- 
titious significance at- 


tached to it. 
FIG. 2, — Goya, — Two prisoners in irons. — Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. : 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. Like Goya’s other 


6. Diccionario histérico de los mds ilustres profesores de las Bellas Artes en Espana, Madrid, 1800, V, 66-69. 
So far as I know, the passage has escaped the notice of Goya’s biographers. It would establish the fact of at least one 
stay by Goya in Seville and perhaps also in France before the end of the XVIII Century. In January of 1793 the King 
granted Goya a two months’ convalescence leave to go to Andalusia. He had already been in Cadiz since December 
of 1792. JOAQUIN EZQUERRA DEL Bayo (La Duquesa de Alba y Goya, Madrid, 1928, p. 222f) has suggested the possi- 
bility that Goya went through Seville when returning from Sanlucar to Madrid in 1797. About 1798 Goya made a 
series of drawings of Spanish artists intended as illustrations for Cean’s Diccinario. See V. Carderera, François 
Goya in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, Paris, Vol. VII, August 15th, 1860, pp. 215-227. 


Fic. 3. — No comas, célebre Torrigiano, drawing. — Prado Museum, Madrid. 
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“prisoners”, Torrigiano is in fetters; but contrary to most of them — one of the 
very few exceptions being the woman of E/ tiempo hablara‘ — the idea of misery 
has not been accentuated. While the prisoner is bending forward, the large blanket 
in which he is wrapped, its ample folds reaching down to the feet, somewhat re- 
establishes the verticality of the bulky figure, bringing up its shoulders so as to 
butress the inclined head. Torrigiano’s sombre countenance — the ugly features 
heavily delineated, the eyes closed —is isolated from the surroundings by the 
whiteness of the blanket. These surroundings are by no means as gloomy as those 
we find in other “prisonérs” drawings and etchings. The light here spreads over 
everything, — the walls, the heap at the left, the figure; nowhere are the shadows 
thick. The darkest spot in the drawing — the one most strongly inked — is the face. 

The gratings are unusually tall, — taller than those depicted in Goya’s other 
“prisoners” drawings and etchings; moreover, they are taller than gratings which 
Goya would have painted if he had been aiming at mere verisimilitude. Suffused 
with light — as they often are in Goya’s drawings of analogous subjects (Fig. 1) — 
their purpose is, nevertheless, not to emphasize the idea of confinement; indeed, 
there is neither the contrast between the dark, crowded space, and the light coming 
in through the grating that we see in Woman kneeling before an old man (Metro- 
politan Museum of Art) (Fig. 1), nor the overwhelming of the small figures by the 
heavy bars which shut in the comparatively large space in Two prisoners in irons 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art) (Fig. 2). 

In the Torrigiano drawing the grate-irons — which at certain points almost 
vanish under the light — do not accentuate the feeling of confinement; they seem 
to be there to support rather than to obstruct the light which pervades the whole 
scene. And this spreading light seems to disengage the human figure from its sur- 
roundings, and to impart to it a freedom which the sombre, heavily-penciled face 
of Torrigiano, his eyes closed to everything, only heightens; while the elongated 
iron bars emphasize the bulk of the figure that appears erect despite its bent head. 

It is precisely in this unstable balance between the bending posture of the figure 
and its seemingly erect bulk that the actual meaning of the drawing lies. Uncon- 
cerned with.the truthfulness of Torrigiano’s legend, Goya here gives shape to his 
view of the artist conquering his seclusion. The emphasis on verticality helps to 
prevent this drawing from being an expression of romantic downfall. Such an un- 
declared meaning has been made plain by Goya in his defiant caption: “Eat not, 
famous Torrigiano”. For all its brevity, this caption, with its references to Tor- 
rigiano’s free action and his lasting fame, is but a paraphrase of what Goya expresses 


by means of the elongated and luminous iron bars enhancing the solitary figure, — 
shaken yet erect. 


JOSE LOPEZ-REY. 


__., 7: In the Prado Museum. Reproduced by F. J. SANcHEZ CanTOn, Museo del Prado, Goya, II, Dibujos 
inéditos y no coleccionados, Madrid, 1941, plate 160. 
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AUGUSTE RENOIR 
AND HIS BROTHER 


he _ IFE has accorded greater clemency to Ed- 
AS mond Renoir than to his famous brother. 
Ÿ Not only was he permitted to attain a 
greater age, but he was spared the sor- 
rows and impotencies which made the 
advanced years of the painter a succes- 
sion of uninterrupted sufferings. Past his 
ninetieth year, Edmond Renoir was (and, 
we hope, still is) * alert and active, a dried 
up little bonhomme whose features ac- 
knowledge an undeniable resemblance to 
his brother Auguste, no doubt accentu- 
ated by the years which have wrinkled 
his skin and lined his cheeks, permitting 
the bony structure of his skull to show 
beneath a thin yellowish pellicle. A 
narrow, pointed nose separates two eyes 
which regard life with an amused and 
curious air, revealing a spirit which is 
"iG. by Edmond Renoir, — Author's Collection, New York. Still as impulsive as it must have been 


* As this article was going to press, the author was informed by Jean Renoir, from Hollywood, that both 
Edmond Renoir and the painter’s lifelong friend, Georges Riviére, died in France during the occupation. 
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seventy years ago. The painter also was endowed with this same impulsive spirit, but 
whereas his Parisian humor served as a facade for profound sensibility and even 
humility, his brother seems to cultivate his by love and joy of living. To hear 
Edmond Renoir, one could believe oneself in the presence of the real Gavroche, 
miraculously grown old, so much does he burst forth with preposterous observations, 
bold ideas, innocent humbug and unexpected repartees. Completely conscious 
of the contrast between his appearance and his attitude, the strange little old 
fellow takes a wicked delight in further accentuating it by affecting petty airs which 
only his good humor and unconcern save from ridicule. 

Eight years younger than the painter, Edmond Renoir has lived the obscure 
life of a journalist and editor, and it is only due to the fame of his brother and to his 
own great age that he has known, a bit late, a little notoriety which he has enjoyed 
innocently enough and without any ostentation. He is proud to be dean of 
_ Parisian journalists and 

does not resist the pleas- 
ure of presenting himself 
to the dumbfounded 
guards of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale of 
Paris witha readers card 
issued before 1870 and 
bearing the heading of 
the Bibliothèque Im- 
périale. Hisconversation 
is seasoned with little 
histories witnessed and 
experienced, presented 
with a skill which reveals 
the journalist, but when 
one questions him about 
the painter his memory 
must delve way into the 
past, because from about 
1885 contacts between 
the two brothers were 
apparently more and 
more infrequent. How- 
ever, what he relates of 
the youth of Auguste 
Renoir, concerning years 
FIG. 2, — A. RENOIR. — Edmond Renoir in Menton (“La Vie Moderne”, Dec. 15, 1883). of which he is the only 
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FIG. 3. — A. RENOIR. — The Pont Neuf, 1872. — Marshall Field collection, Chicago. 


witness, deserves recording, even though he does not always avoid the tendency 
to place himself, and not the painter, in the center of the account. This 
begins shortly before 1856 when the painter was about fifteen years of age 
and his brother only seven. 
“We lived’, records Edmond Renoir, “on the rue d'Argenteuil, in a 
flat scarcely large enough to hold all seven of us. Most happily, an addi- 
tional story room of sloping ceilings on the sixth floor of the house devolved 
upon my brother and me. In our little garret we were masters and we 
profited by it, arguing until late into the night without our father interfer- 
ing as before to make us be quiet and to put out our little lamp. 
“We were dying with desire to instruct ourselves; evening courses on 


1. The account which follows is based not only on what Edmond Renoir told me in Paris in 1939-40, but 
chiefly on his souvenirs which were written by him upon my request but which reached me in America in 1943 
at a moment when it had become impossible to ask him for clarification of details in certain instances. In these 
written souvenirs, he often refers to an article on Auguste Renoir which he published in “La Vie Moderne” in 
1879. Wherever the original text of this article is more explicit than the recently written memoirs, I have sub- 
stituted passages of this text, also reproduced in Les Archives de l’Impressionnisme edited by LIONELLO VENTURI, 
Paris, 1939, vol. II, pp. 334-338. 


—————————— 
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all subjects, including draw- 
ing, did not satisfy us, and 
endless reading was added 
in our little attic. Lying in 
bed we devoured old books 
part of the night, question- 
ing each other, book in hand, 
without stop”. 

“The leaning of Auguste 
for drawing manifested it- 
self at an early age. As a 
child, he stole colored cray- 
ons from our father who was 
then established as a tailor, 
rue de la Bibliothèque, near 
the Palais Royal. Later, at 
school, he enlivened his 
copy books with sketches in 
the margin. The teacher, 
instead of reprimanding. 
him, begged our parents not 
to oppose the lad and added: 
m9, 4, — 4. neworn, — Portrait of Count de Beust (“La Vie Moderne”, ‘All that I ask 1s that you 

give me the copy book when 


it 1s filled,’ 

“In 1850 when Auguste reached the age of fifteen, it was necessary 
for him to learn some profitable trade because we were very poor. Realiz- 
ing he would have a taste for an artistic profession, our parents placed him 
in a shop of china painting, the firm of Lévy, rue Vielle du Temple. 
Auguste liked the placeimmensely and worked with great application. He 
progressed rapidly and after several months they already entrusted to the 
young apprentice some pieces ordinarily reserved for experienced work- 
men, which gave rise to some quibbles; they called him in jest ‘Monsieur 
Rubens’ and he wept because they teased him. 

“It must be understood that porcelain of that period was not at all what 
it 1s today when the same subject is repeated on every piece of a service. 
The work was done entirely by hand and, piece by piece, was ornamented 
with different subjects, often most complicated. When Auguste finished 
his first dessert service decorated with reproductions of paintings in the 


2. Obviously Edmond was too young at this period to follow the evening courses; this episode relates 
then to a later date or, if to this time, only applies to his brother. 
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Louvre, the patron was so enchanted that he permitted him to take a plate’. 

“After work Auguste went, armed with an enormous portfolio, to fol- 
low a free course of drawing. During the two or three years that he 
stayed in this shop, Auguste attached himself particularly to one of the 
workmen, a nice old man whose passion was to paint in oils at home. 
Happy, perhaps, to have a pupil, he invited his young colleague to share 


FIG. 5. — A. RENOIR. — Mme Charpentier and her Daughters, 1878. — Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


his provision of canvases and colors; after some time he persuaded him 
to paint a picture alone. Auguste applied himself to the task and one Sun- 
day the visit of his ‘master’ was announced. 

“I recall it as though it were yesterday. I was still a small boy but I 
understood perfectly that something serious was happening. The easel 
with the famous picture had been placed in the very center of the largest 
room of our modest home. Everyone was feverish and impatient. I had 


3. Edmond Renoir still owns this little plate, a saucer, decorated with a copy of the Bain de Diane by 
Boucher, done with all the conscientious application and skill characteristic of the type. It goes without saying 
that nothing about it bespeaks the future Renoir. 
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been made beautiful and 
had been told to be well be- 
haved. It was absolutely 
solemn. The master arrived; 
I assure you that we were 
not feeling overconfident in 
the Renoir family. Atasig- 
nal, I placed a chair before 
the easel. He sat down and 
proceeded to examine ‘the 
work’. It was, I can see it 
still, an EVE: behind her 
the serpent curled about 
the branches of an oak, tt 
stretched its yawning mouth 
as though to fascinate her. 

“The examination lasted 
a good quarter of an hour; 
after this, without other 
comment, the kind man 
moved toward our parents 
and spoke these simple 
words: ‘You should permit 
your son to become an artist, 


FIG. 6. — A, RENOIR. — Portrait of Léon Riesener (“La Vie Moderne,” a painter In our trade he 
April 17, 1879). : 


qwill succeed, at most, to earn 
twelve or fifteen francs a day. I predict a brilliant destiny for him in the 
arts: see what you can do.’ 

“That evening we dined sadly at rue d'Argenteuil; the joy occasioned 
by Auguste’s success disappeared before the terrible prospect of having him 
forsake a trade which would secure hima living, for art which could only 
lead him straight away to misery. Finally we resigned ourselves, and the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts had one more student”. 


In fact, Renoir did not enter the Ecole des Beaux-Arts until about two years 
later, employing these years to secure a little cash to provide himself with the needs 


4. AMBROISE VOLLARD, in his book on Renoir, relates (p. 24) that the painter told him he had to leave the 
firm of Lévy because the first experiments in printing on faiences and porcelain had just been made and this new 
process had caused the shop to close. According to Jervis’ Encyclopedia of Ceramics, however, printing on pottery 
was being done in Paris at least since 1855. That is even before Auguste Renoir started to work. Since his 


brother’s version appears in the article of 1879 published doubtlessly with the painter’s consent, it must be 
considered closer to the facts. 
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of a student, because he could not count upon any financial assistance from his 
parents. It was for this that he entered a shop on rue du Bac where calico blinds 
were decorated which a manufacturer sold to missionaries who placed them, instead 
of stained glass windows, in their portable churches in Paraguay. According to 
Meier-Graefe, who doubtless had the information from Renoir himself”, the young 
apprentice received thirty francs 
a blind. By the end of the sec- 
ond week he was already earning 
one hundred francs a day paint- 
ing the blinds ten times faster 
than his colleagues. At the end 
of two years he had saved enough 
to enable him to enter the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, in the section of 
painting to which he was ad- 
mitted on April rst, 1862. 


“Auguste”, says his bro- 
ther, “entered the studio of 
Gleyre, studied anatomy, 
passed the concours of per- 
spective, sketching, etc., like 
everybody. Hewon success 
upon success at the different 
examinations’, above all he 
formed lasting friendships 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
From the first days, he fellin 
with Fantin-Latour whose @ 
studio was two steps AWAY, ne 7,4 nenorn, — Portrait of Théodore de Banville (“La Vie Moderne”, 
rue Visconti. Fantin took al elle 
him off to work with him when he came from the Ecole, lavishing the best 
advice upon him and repeating without end: ‘The Louvre! the Louvre! 
there is only the Louvre! You can never copy the masters enough!’ And 
Fantin carried him away to the Louvre where he continued his lesson, by 


lari Li EME 
insisting upon the choice among the masterpieces …. 


But Auguste Renoir was to attach himself still more to three disciples of the 


5. See: J. MereR-GRAEFE, Auguste Renoir, Paris, 1912, p. 14. 
6. Admitted sixty-eighth out of eighty, Renoir passed the Concours of 1863 the twentieth out of eighty 
and that of 1864 the tenth out of eighty. See: ROBERT Rey, La peinture francaise à la fin du XIX Siècle, Paris, 1931. 
| 7. Fantin-Latour himself did at that time numerous copies at the Louvre and frequently met Manet, Degas 
and the Morisot sisters who were also copying there and whom Renoir may have met through him. 
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studio of Gleyre: Monet, Sisley and Bazille. Itis Bazille who, in one of his letters 
to his parents, gives us some information on the life of this “official art” studio: 
“M. Gleyre comes twice a week”, he wrote, “and passes every student in review cor- 
recting each drawing or painting. Then from time to time he gives a little subject 


of composition on which each does his best””*. 


Contrary to what is often said, it seems that the budding young impressionists suf- 
fered but little under the “yoke” of their master. In truth, Gleyre was a modest man 
who did not like to lecture ; he was content to advise his students to draw a great deal 
and to prepare their tones on their palette in advance, so that they could devote them- 
selves more to drawing, always 
fearing that the “devilish color” 
might go to their heads. If he was 
ever irritated, it was with the 
studies of pupils who were too pre- 
occupied with color, to the exclu- 
sion of drawing’. 

There can be no doubt that in 
spite of all his diligence and his de- 
sire to follow the advice, Renoir 
was among those guilty of excess in 
colors. He himself much later 
said to his friend Elie Faure: “At 
the studio, while the others shouted, 
broke the window panes, martyr- 
ized the model, bothered the teach- 
er, I was always quiet in my corner, 
very attentive, very docile, study- 
ing the model, listening to the 
teacher ... and it is me that they 
called the revolutionary”. 

In 1864 Gleyre’s studio had to 
close its doors. The contributions of 
the students did not cover the cost 
of the model; Gleyre himself had 
from the beginning generously re- 


8. See: GASTON POULAIN, Bazille et ses 
amis, Paris, 1932. 
9. See: CHARLES CLÉMENT, Gleyre, étude 
biographique et critique, Paris, 1878, p. 175. 
10. ELIE FAURE, Renoir, in: “La Revue 


FIG. 8. — A, RENOIR. — Dance in the Count gil £ 1 a : 5 Z 
Nov. 3, 1883). Ser hid Senki Hebdomadaire”, Paris, April 17, 1920. 
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nounced all remuneration. The 
good professor advised Renoir and 
Monet to work outside of the studio 
in order to make serious progress”. 
Indeed, at Easter 1864, Monet, 
Renoir, Sisley and Bazille set out 
for Fontainebleu to paint in the 
forest, as Monet had done the pre- 
ceding year. The young Edmond 
Renoir was of the party. 
“Auguste used to take me 
with him to Marlotte, to the 
inn of Mother Anthony”, he 
relates. “It was the meanest 
village on the edge of the for- 
est, with its modest tavern 
where Claude Monet, Sisley, 
Pissarro and others covered 
their canvases. I accom- 
panted them everywhere, car- 
rying my share of the equip- 
ment, drinking in their words, 
dumbfounded by their amaz- 
ing remarks, their endless dis- 
cussions; and more than as- 
tonished to see them take along 
with them enough painting 
material to make in a morning 
at least two or even three 
sketches reproducing the dif- 
ferent effects of light. It was  %16:%.— xenon. — The Dance (“La Vie Moderne”, January 26, 1884). 
here that my brother met Courbet, who was the idol of young painters, and 
Diazwhosaid to him that‘no self respecting painter ever dares toucha brush 
if he has no model under his eyes’. This axiom remained profoundly fixed in 
the memory of the beginner. The forest was there allready for him to study at 
leisure. He stayed the summer, he stayed the winter, and this he did for 
years. It was by living in the open that he became the painter of plein air”. 
His funds eventually exhausted, Renoir soon knew very difficult moments. 
Bazille repeatedly invited him to share his studio but when he no longer had enough 
money to pay for his canvases and paints, Renoir extricated himself, according to 


11. See: G. POULAIN, Of. cit., p. 34. 
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FIG. 10. — A, RENOIR. — Couple in the Street (‘La Vie Moderne’’, Dec. 8, 1883). 


his brother’s recollection, 
by small jobs such as doing, 
for instance, some Images 
d'Epinal. Also because of 
financial straits he tried to 
make his own colors with 
powder, but this endeavor 
proved fruitless. What 
misery he suffered —he 
who always seemed gay and 
carefree — was revealed to 
his brother when Edmond 
spoke to him of his own 
projects: 


“Having tasted 
journalism”, says Ed- 
mond Renoir in his 
souvenirs, “I was on 
fire with the desire to 
goon. Auguste knew 
Arsène Houssaye™, of 
the ‘Gazette de Paris’ 
and I wished very 
much to be offered to 
join it. To my press- 
ing entreaties Auguste 
finished by exclaim- 
ing, ‘Don’t you think 
itis enough for one of 
us to be dying of hun- 
ger?’ ” 

Despite the pessimism of 


his brother, Edmond Renoir was to launch himself upon a journalistic career, 
but the Franco-Prussian war interrupted its beginning. The two brothers served 
in the army and found each other again in Paris after the defeat and the Commune. 
It was then that Edmond Renoir became more intimately associated with his 
brother’s work, either in posing for him, or helping him, as he did in the execution 
of the view of the Pont Neuf, painted by Auguste Renoir in 1872 (Fig. 3). Here 


is his account on the subject of this work: 


12. At the 1866 Salon he had bought Monet’s Camille. 


——————————<—— eee 
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“Wee established our quarters at the entresol of a little café at a corner 
of the Quai du Louvre, but much nearer the Seine than are the present 
buildings. For our two coffees, at ten centimes each, we could stay at that 
café for hours. From here Auguste dominated the bridge and took 
pleasure, after having outlined the soil, the parapets, the houses in the 
distance, the place Dauphine and the statue of Henri IV, in sketching the 
passersby, vehicles and groups. Meanwhile I scribbled, except when he 
asked me to go on the bridge and speak with the passersby to make them 


FIG. 11. — a. RENOIR. — Couple on a Hillside (“La Vie Moderne’, Dec. 29, 1883). 


stop for a minute”. 

Edmond Renoir asked 
this gentleman the time and 
that lady where such and 
such a street was located. 
While he was given the 
unnecessary information, 
his brother had time to 
sketch the personage for 
his painting. 

Among the numerous 
canvases for which Ed- 
mond Renoir posed, full 
face, profile and often from 
the back, are La Loge and 
La famille Henriot. Dur- 
ing the sittings he had the 
chance to observe his 
brother’s methods of work. 
He says: 

“He worked with 
such a prodigious vir- 
tuosity that a portrait 
required just one sit- 
ting. The model would 
leave his place and 
come look at the can- 
vas and find the paint- 
ed personage very 
much like him, very 
well; but he expected 
to return. Auguste 
accepted this of neces- 


Deere 
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sity but he had a bad time pretending to retouch the picture, occastonally 
satisfying himself to perfect the background and certain details of the 
dress, without at all modifying the face. We argued about this and he said 
to me: ‘Understand well: nothing is so mobile as a face. If the features 
remain constant, the physiognomy changes for a yes, for a no. The eyes 
will be more or lesstired. The forehead may be wrinkled with preoccupa- 
tion, the hair will not be in the same place and the amiable smile, natural 
today, may become affected tomorrow. Can I follow these evolutions? 
NOLS 
Renoir also made a full length . ee 
portrait of his brother for a panel 
on the staircase of the house of 
the publisher Charpentier whose 
acquaintance he seems to have 
made a little before the war. 
After the disappearance of the 
second Empire, the salon of 
Madame Charpentier was 
bound to assume first place in 
the bourgeois republican world. 
Here Renoir met celebrities in 
the fields of letters, arts and poli- 
tics, since Daudet, Zola, Flau- 
bert, Edmond de Goncourt, Mau- 
passant, Tourgenieff, Manet, 
Gambetta, Jules Ferry, Théo- 
dore de Banville, Huysmans and 
many others numbered among 
the group, not to mention the 
beautiful women by whom Re- 
noir was attracted: Madame 
Charpentier herself and also the 
singer Samary*. “Although 
Renoir did not care for sophisti- 
cated gatherings”, related his 


13. Renoir’s first Portrait of Mme. Char- 
pentier (the head only), now in the Louvre, 


had been exhibited with the impressionists in “= — 7 9 7 dessa 9 a es 
1877. Renoir was also to make several por- ; 
traits of Mlle. Samary FIG. 12, — a, RENOIR. — Drawing after Manet’s Fifre, (“La Vie Moderne”, 


Jan. 12, 1884). 
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friend Georges Riviére™, “he went with pleasure to the parties of Madame Char- 
pentier. Here he found himself in an intelligent milieu where, by the tact and 
grace of the hostess, haughtiness and boredom were banished. Here he felt himself 
understood, encouraged by the welcome of the friends he met”. These encourage- 
ments were soon to take a particularly tangible form; not only the artist, but also his 
brother were to profit from them. 


In 1879 Georges Charpentier founded, apparently upon the insistence of his 
wife, “La Vie Moderne”, a weekly devoted to the artistic, literary and worldly life, 
with a marked tendency toward popularisation and seeking a compromise between 
current taste and that which was considered as advanced. Reproductions of drawings 
by Bonnat and Gérôme appeared with studies by Degas and Mary Cassatt, reflecting 
the exact tastes of Monsieur and Madame Charpentier, because while the latter was 
painted by Renoir, her husband’s portrait was done by Henner. Renoir numbered 
among the illustrators from the beginning; yet aside from his occasional contribution 
and those of Forain, “La Vie Moderne” distinguished itself but little by the quality 
of its illustrations which too completely corresponded with the taste of the boulevard. 
It is true, nevertheless, that occasionally one finds in “La Vie Moderne” reproduc- 
tions of drawings by Monet, Degas, Redon or Mary Cassat, but these did not figure as 
illustrations of articles, they were examples of their work published upon the occa- 
sion of an exhibition, or the appearance of a book, etc. The literary section of “La 
Vie Moderne” was a little better cared for, thanks to the collaboration of all the 
authors published by the firm of Charpentier. Thus contributions appeared by 
Camille Pelletan, Edmond de Goncourt, Alphonse Daudet, Ludovic Halévy and 
Duranty, while the art criticism was entrusted to Armand Sylvestre. Among the 
successful authors of the publisher Charpentier, Emile Zola alone seems not to have 
collaborated with the weekly. 


The first issue of “La Vie Moderne” appeared April 10, 1879. It contained 
a notice prepared by Edmond Renoir, in which he announced: “Having at their 
disposal perfectly suitable quarters in a most Parisian atmosphere, the founders 
of “La Vie Moderne” have very naturally been brought to organize an artistic ex- 
hibition which will serve as a kind of corollary to their publication”. This exhibi- 
tion, or rather this series of exhibitions following each other at close intervals, will 
present the special character that each will assemble the works of a single artist, 
without distinction of importance or kind .. . Our exhibition will be nothing else 
than the studio of the artist transported momentarily to the boulevard, in a gallery 
accessible to everyone”. Edmond Renoir, who was then editor in chief of “La 


14. GEORGES Rivière, Renoir et ses amis, Paris, 1921, p. 176. 

15. GEORGES RiviirE says about these “perfectly suitable quarters”: “The editorial office was rather modestly 
housed in a wineshop on the Boulevard des Italiens at the entrance of the Passage des Princes; very small premises, 
poorly lighted but excellently located.” Cf. GEORGES Riviire, Claude Monet aux expositions des Impressionnistes, in: 
“L'Art Vivant,” January 1, 1927. 
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Presse", a daily printed by Chaix, was placed in charge of the organization of these 
exhibitions and of their presentation to the readers of “La Vie Moderne”. The first 
exhibition was devoted to the works of a certain Ulysse Butin, the second to those of 
J. de Nittis (which Edmond Renoir says, with respect, bring two hundred thousand 
francs a year to their author), the third to the paintings of Louise Abbema, in whom 
Edmond Renoir recognized “un talent des plus virile”, and the fourth to those of 
Antoine Vollon. While Edmond Renoir thus dispensed innocent flattery to the 
“masters” of the day and hour, Emile Bergerat, director of the journal, devoted an 
interminable series of eulogistic articles to the art of Meissonier. 


Simultaneously with these articles and the illustrations which accompanied 
them, “La Vie Moderne” also reproduced several drawings of Auguste Renoir. The 
second issue already carried on the title page his Portrait of the painter Léon 
Riesener (Fig. 6). This was soon followed by the portraits of the Austrian states- 
man, Comte de Beust (Fig. 4) and of Théodore de Banville (Fig. 7), and also by a 
study of a young girl. Anything but pedantic and always a good lad, the artist does 
not seem to have been seriously opposed to the artistic compromises of the editors and 
to have been especially anxious to render service to his benefactress, Madame 
Charpentier. A letter to her, written during the summer of 1879, testifies to his zeal : 


“Dear Madame, I impart to you an idea of Madame Bérard which, in 
my opinion, is not entirely devoid of sense. It is to have in ‘La Vie Mo- 
derne’, on the last page, the fashion of the week. I would take upon myself 
to make very exact drawings as soon as I return to Paris. In this manner 
you would attract the whole feminine personnel who are not always inter- 
ested in the sketches of Metssonier and others. An arrangement might be 
worked out with milliners and dressmakers: a week of hats, another of 
gowns, etc. ...I would go to their shops to make the drawings after the 
model from different angles. There is an idea. I transmit it to you for 
what it is worth”, 


Madame Charpentier must not have thought that it was worth much because 
the project was not realized.. But the fifth exhibition organized in the galleries 
of “La Vie Moderne” was devoted to the works of Renoir, constituting his first one 
man show. Renoir showed principally pastels. His brother, in charge as in the 
past, of writing an article on the exhibition, did so in the form of a friendly letter 
to the editor, Emile Bergerat. He who up to now had abstained from making 
serious work of criticism, could this time speak in all knowledge of the subject and 
particularly so since August Renoir himself must have revised this article, which 


4 16. On a sheet with the heading of “La Presse,” Auguste Renoir at this period drew one of two initials 
L”, (fig. 1) intended for an article by his brother, but it was not used, at least not in “La Vie Moderne.” 


17. MICHEL FLORISOONE, Renoir et la famille Charpentier, in “L'Amour de l'Art”, February 1938. 


AUGUSTE RENOIR AND HIS BROTHER 


would seem natural enough in such a case“. 
Edmond Renoir first mentioned that he had 
lived for fifteen years in the close intimacy 
of the painter “not only as a brother but as a 


companion”. 


He insisted especially on 


the absence of ‘convenu’ in the work of 
Renoir and specifically wrote: 


ing in 


“Does he make a portrait? He 
begs his model to maintain a customary 
attitude, to seat herself the way she 
naturally does, to dress as she dresses, 
so that nothing savors the constraint 
and preparation. Thus his work has, 
aside from its artistic value, all the 
charm sui generis of a faithful picture 
of modern life. What he paints, we 
see every day, it is our very existence 
that he has registered in the pages 
which are certain to remain among the 
most living and most harmonious of 
the epoch. . . . This absence of con- 
venu upon which I insist so much, 
gives me extreme pleasure, it gives me 
the impression of nature with all its 
unexpected and intense harmony, it is 
indeed this which speaks to me, with- 
out my being obliged to reckon with 
the ‘talent’ of the artist, this ‘talent’ 
which pursues us, interposing itself 
and destroying all sensation. It is in 
following my brother’s work in its 


FIG. 13. — A. RENOIR. — Young Woman (‘‘La Vie Moderne”, 
January 23, 1886). 


ensemble that one discovers that the faire, the make-up, does not exist. In 
none of his works, perhaps, does one find the same method of procedure, and 
however the work has unity, it has been entirely felt the first day, and pur- 
sued with the unique preoccupation of achieving not a perfection of render- 


ing, but the most complete perception of the harmonies of nature 


9 19 


While Edmond Renoir continued eventually to collaborate more or less regu- 


18. There is but little doubt that Renoir did the same for the articles of his friend Georges Riviére appear- 


1877 in the journal “L’Impressionniste”. 


19. This article appeared in “La Vie Moderne” of June 19, 1879. See footnote 1. 
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larly with “La Vie Moderne”, his brother’s drawings did not appear in it after the 
close of his exhibition. It is only several years later that we find him again among 
the illustrators of “La Vie Moderne’. The reasons for this abstention were doubtless 
many. In the Salon of 1879 Renoir had just exhibited the large Portrait of Madame 
Charpentier, now in the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 5), for which the wife of the 
editor, because of her influence, had obtained a central place, and the success of 
which was quite naturally in part due to the prestige of Madame Charpentier. For 
the first time Renoir could feel he had almost “arrived”. It was the moment to 
“strike the blow” and not waste time with work which did not pay. As Renoir told 
Vollard : “We were to be paid by future benefits — that is to say that we did not get 
apenny. But the most terrible of all is that they forced upon us, for our drawings, a 
paper... which requires the use of a scraper to render the whites: I have never been 
able to get used toit”. This referred to a special technique, very popular at that 
period, of making drawings for reproduction in gui/lotage, on paper with a special 
grain, on which white was obtained by scraping”. 

But Renoir interrupted his collaboration with “La Vie Moderne” mainly 
because he undertook a series of travels, some of them in accompanying his brother. 
Edmond Renoir traveled a great deal for his journals. In 1881 he worked for a 
daily, “La France Méridionale”, in Nice, and for it went to Marseilles and Algiers. 


“Auguste would not let go of me”, he related. “He fell in love with 
the liveliness of the Vieux Port, with the whole seashore, and was extremely 
taken with the Côte d'Azur as such. The Mediterranean proved irre- 
sistibly seductive to his astonished eyes, more accustomed to the pale lights 
of the capital and its surroundings. The play of light under the olive trees 
and the drooping pines made him burst forth with exclamations of admira- 
tion. The intense picturesqueness of the region so gripped him that he 
finally settled at Nice wherefrom he could more easily get to the mountains 
and waters — incomparable frame of this city. 

“I amused myself by writing for ‘La Vie Moderne’ a little tale — 
‘Etiquette’. Auguste did the illustrations, naturally enough making me 
pose in the garden of our hotel at Menton (Fig. 2) and on the steep and 
rocky road which climbs to Castellas” (Fig. 11).” 


While Renoir travelled over the Céte d’Azur and, during the winter of 1881- 
1882, repaired to Naples to go from there for a visit with Cezanne at l’Estaque, near 
Marseilles, and later return to Algiers, his brother was continuing to contribute 
articles to “La Vie Moderne”, accompanied by drawings of professional and more 
than mediocre illustrators. In the summer of 1882 he published a series of studies 


20. AMBROISE VOLLARD, En écoutant Cézanne, Degas, Renoir, Paris 1938, p. 194. 
21: Three of the portraits reproduced here (figs. 4, 6 and 7) were executed in this technique. 
22. This tale appeared in December 1883. 
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on fishing, his favorite 
subject,* and several 
months later another on 
the surroundings of Paris. 
It was not until 1883 that 
Auguste Renoir again 
contributed some draw- 
ings to “La Vie Moderne” 
which, incidentally, were 
no longer done in guillo- 
tage. In February his 
Portrait of Wagner ap- 
peared, in April a draw- 
ing after the Léda by 
Riesener, in November 
La danse à la campagne 


(Fig. 8) and in Decem- 
ber the Couple dans la 14 à RENOIR. — Landscape near Menton, painting, 1883.— John T. Spaulding 
rue (Fig. 10), two illus- Collection, Boston, Mass. 

trations for his brother’s story (Figs. 2 and 11), and two sketches of the dancer 
Rosita Mauri. 

In 1884 Renoir contributed only two drawings to “La Vie Moderne”: La danse 
(Fig. 9) and a sketch after the Fifre of Manet (Fig. 12), even though during this year 
his brother was chief editor of the weekly straining every effort to stabilize a totter- 
ing budget and himself writing most of the articles under different borrowed names. 
“Renoir’s brother edits ‘La Vie Moderne’,” wrote Camille Pissarro to his eldest son. 
“Renoir does drawings for the paper. It is not very good. Someone told me that I 
was expected to collaborate, but I have not done so, for I have a horror of guillotage. 
From a financial point of view it is hardly worth while. I believe the paper pays 
only its well known artists’’. 

In the beginning of 1886 Renoir again did several sketches of no great impor- 
tance and a drawing (Fig. 13) for “La Vie Moderne”. These were his last contribu- 
tions to the weekly. Charpentier had lost his interest in it, Edmond Renoir in turn 
had left, and from 1885 the journal was in the hands of a certain Gaston Lébre whom 
Gustave Kahn has characterized as “‘a spirit, if not superior, at least very liberal and 
shrewd with respect to opinions submitted, metaphysically-minded at times and 
usually a realist”.® His realism expressed itself, as with his predecessors, in the 


23. For another article on fishing by Edmond Renoir, his brother composed an entire page of sketches of 
fishermen. Edmond Renoir showed it to me in old galley proof but I have not been able to identify the publication 
in which this page appeared; it was not in any case “La Vie Moderne”. 

’ 24. CAMILLE Pissarro, Letters to his Son Lucien, New York 1943, p. 55. 
25. GUSTAVE KAHN, Au temps du pointillisme, in: “Mercure de France”, May 1924. 
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assumption that the publicity of being represented in his paper should be considered 
sufficient recompense for the illustrators (and doubtless authors as well). If, in spite 
of these scarcely advantageous conditions, he could attract a crew of brilliant young 
artists to his journal in 1887-88, it was because the crew were seeking precisely this 
call to public attention. Thus for those two years there appeared in “La Vie 
Moderne” the drawings of Seurat and his friends Signac, Cross, Luce, van Ryssel- 
berghe, Dubois-Pillet, Lucien Pissarro and Hayet. But atthe same time the literary 
section of the paper showed an unfortunate tendency to specialize in accounts of 
assassinations, of resounding lawsuits, contesting of wills and other scandalous 
affairs. In 1889 half-tone reproductions made from photographs appeared for the 
first time in “La Vie Moderne’”.”’ Art criticism on the other hand was suppressed 
and the contributions of professional illustrators became ever more mediocre. In 
1891 came a sudden change; although “La Vie Moderne” continued to favor judici- 
ary accounts, it offered also a warm welcome to the crew of symbolists and for two 
years the signatures of Laforgue, Moréas, Rimbaud, Verlaine and Mauclair, Kahn, 
Morice, Saint-Pol Roux, Mme. Rachilde, etc., appeared on its pages. Albert Aurier 
published several art criticisms; so did an author signing himself Francis. Occasion- 
ally drawings of Gauguin and his more or less close associates — Sérusier, Filiger, 
Bernard, Denis, Ranson, van Gogh, Bonnard, Vuillard, Roussel and Redon — were 
published, as in the past, together with illustrations of no particular value or interest. 
In 1893 “La Vie Moderne” ceased to appear. 

When their common collaboration on “La Vie Moderne” was terminated, the 
two Renoir brothers seem to have lost their point of contact. Edmond continued 
with his journalistic career passing from one journal to another. Auguste slowly 
climbed toward glory and isolation, soon retiring to the Midi which he had discov- 
ered in company with his brother. They now passed long years without seeing 
each other. Just as the souvenirs of youth fade into the shadows of the past, just as 
each affirms his own convictions and achieves his own position in life, even the family 
ties are often not strong enough to preserve the intimacy which formerly seemed 
invincible between old comrades. Henceforth nothing but recollections of the past 
could unite the two brothers. If Edmond did not fail in admiration for his brother, 
his good will alone could not give him an understanding of the art of Auguste 
Renoir. Had he not already insisted that Auguste adopt “un genre défini” so that 
he be more readily recognized by the public when his pictures were exhibited? The 
easy jokes, the abrupt ideas and slightly superficial conceptions of Edmond Renoir 
could not suffice to maintain between the brothers relations based upon mutual 
respect, because if the painter also cultivated this jeering attitude, he knew how to 
reconcile it with the rich experiences in artistic and human emotions of a life devoted 
entirely to the creation of beauty. What in one was an agreeably juggled void, in the 
other can be designated by only one word: genius. JOHN REWALD. 


__ 26. The September 14, 1890 issue of “La Vie Moderne” reproduced an article on Photographie instantanée 
which Edmond Renoir had just published in “Liberté”. 


GIORGIONE. — The so-called adulteress. — Museum of Glasgow, Scotland. 


THE SO-CALLED “ADULTERESS”, BY 


GIORGIONE 


1 ea following short passage in the 
Gospel of St. John, telling how Jesus avoided the 
trap set by the orthodox through their tricky ques- 
tioning about the condemnation of an adulteress, 
contains exact indications as to the place of action, 
the persons involved and their respective move- 
ments : 

Into the Temple where Jesus preached to the 
people, the adulteress is dragged by pharisees and 
scribes. They press him hard. ... “Now in the law 
Moses commanded us to stone such: what then 
sayest thou of her?” Jesus remained silent, stooped 
down and with his finger wrote on the ground. 
When they continued their questioning, he arose 
and said unto them: “He that is without sin among 


you let him first cast a stone at her.” And again he 
stooped down and with his finger wrote on the 
ground. And they, when they heard, it went out one 
by one beginning from the eldest even unto the 
last. And Jesus was left alone, and the woman 
stayed where she was. And Jesus lifted himself up 
and said unto her: “Woman, where are they? .. .” 

The mood of this scene is carried by the contrast 
between the persistent questioning —trying to 
cover with much noise a false note — and the deep 
silence. Jesus stoops and writes his answer on the 
ground and, when the shouting men have torn him 
from his absorption, he again stoops and only when 
everything has grown quiet around does he break 
his silence, and become aware of his surroundings. 


C—O 
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There is no need to analyze the profound spell of 
this passage which is felt by everyone who reads it. 


And what about Giorgione, whose aloofness is 
proverbial, whose subjects remain so mysterious be- 
cause he veils in stillness the actions of his figures? 
Would he not have experienced the charm pro- 
duced by this silence and remoteness? If he had 
really meant to represent this subject, traditionally 
recognized in the painting in the Glasgow Museum, 
would Giorgione have made Jesus dash forward to 
stop the squad of myrmidons surrounding the sin- 
ner thus making of the active intervention of the 
law the keystone of the whole riotous composition ? 
This seems very unlikely. 

I do not intend, however, to reject Giorgione’s 
authorship on the ground of the impropriety of the 
representation, as other authors did. For instance, 
Lionello Venturi, strongly emphasized such un- 
Giorgionesque features while Adolfo Venturi 
blamed the vulgarity of the iconologic interpreta- 
tion. I will simply state that the scene represented 
does not illustrate Chapter VIII of the Gospel of 
St. John. The mistake may have been caused first, 
by the halo around the head of the presumed Jesus; 
then because of the old tradition based upon the 
mentioning of an Adulteress by Giorgione as early 
as the beginning of the XVII Century, and the list- 
ing of various versions of the subject in the inven- 
tories of the centuries which followed. 


What is represented in this painting is not the 
Adulteress before Christ, but Susannah before 
Daniel. This would make everything that seemed 
excessive appear quite natural. The officials escort 
the woman, followed by the two elders. The young 
lawyer stops them; his gesture is that of indignation 
against an evident “judicial murder”; hence no 
Temple and no Apostles; hence, above all, no Jesus. 
If the halo — which, incidentally is given to Daniel 
in an almost contemporaneous painting by Raf- 
faelino dei Carli (1470-1526), in the Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore, Md.,— could deceive art critics, 
the coquettish sandal ought to have carried witness 
against the identification. 


The rectification of the subject matter would 
hardly have justified a separate publication, did not 
a painting by Giorgione representing a scene of 
the story of Daniel claim a special interest. In 1878 
P. Molmenti published a contract between Alvise 
de Sesti and Giorgione, referring to four paintings 
illustrating the story of Daniel for which Giorgione 
received the commission in 1508. Urbani de Ghel- 


toff, who pretended to have seen in 1869 a copy of 
this document, then for sale and since completely 
disappeared, has a bad reputation among the his- 
torians of Venetian art. He confused the history 
of that art by several romantic forgeries. A. della 
Rovere and G. Gronau tried to prove that the 
document in question belonged to the same class. 
In spite of the soundness of their arguments, Lud- 
wig Justi, even in the second edition of his book 
on Giorgione, made an effort to explain the objec- 
tionable passages by claiming they were slips of 
the pen. G. M. Richter, who discusses the problem 
on p. 303 of his monograph, seems more inclined 
to reject the contract as a fake, saying, “It is to be 
noted, however, that no pictures representing the 
story of Daniel have been mentioned in any of the 
literary sources.” The latter argument fails as a 
consequence if my interpretation of the painting in 
Glasgow is correct. The date 1508 supplied by the 
contract would correspond to the style, and, more- 
over, it may be supposed that, for a painting of this 
size, a contract might have been concluded between 
patron and artist. 

The identification of the subject as Daniel and 
Susannah clears the ground for the stylistic discus- 
sion of the painting. The attribution to Giorgione 
has been rejected by many critics who proposed 
Cariani (Cavalcaselle), Domenico Campagnola 
(J. P. Richter), Sebastiano del Piombo (Bernardini 
and formerly B. Berenson), Romanino (Adolfo 
Venturi), Titian (Berenson 1932, and Suida). 
Many authorities today seem inclined to accept the 
theory put forward by Sir Charles Holmes and by 
F. Hermanin that the painting may have been con- 
ceived and begun by Giorgione, but finished by a 
pupil, Sebastiano or Titian. G. M. Richter and 
Duncan Phillips concur in this judgment. 

E. T1reTzE-CONRAT 


1. As a matter of fact the composition of the Woman taken 
in adultery (as usual in Palma’s, Titian’s, Lotto’s, Schia- 
vone’s, even Jacopo Tintoretto’s studios) follows another 
type, showing figures in half-length. The specialist of this 
type was Rocco Marconi who did not invent the scheme, 
but took it over from Giovanni Bellini’s studio. Stylistic 
considerations might even trace it back to Andrea Man- 
tegna, whose treatment of the subject is ascertained by a 
document and who offered Giovanni Bellini a model for 
his Circumcision in which a similar scheme was followed. 
At any rate the composition developed such a creative 
force that it absorbed other adaptable subjects. Rocco 
Marconi’s primitive painting in San Pantaleone, in Ven- 
ice, for instance, usually called Christ and the Woman 
taken in adultery represents Christ implored by Mary and 
Martha to raise Lazarus to life. 
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Notes Hispanic—New York, Hispanic Society of America, 

1944. (No. 4), 9 x 6, 132 pp., 172 ill. 

Each year since 1941 the Hispanic Society of America 
has published an annual volume of studies devoted to 
objects in its collections. Written by members of the 
staff, these articles, which often deal with unpublished 
material, prove how varied and how excellent these col- 
lections are. Since for a variety of reasons they are 
among the least known in this country, the excellently 
written monographs of Notes Hispanic are especially 
welcome to students of Iberian art. 

The 1944 yearbook opens with a study of Spanish 
details in the Gothic architecture of Sicily by BEATRICE 
GILMAN PROSKE. This article, which is an exception to 
the general rule of contents because it treats of archi- 
tecture, discusses the influence of Catalan building and 
sculpture in certain Sicilian cities during the XV Cen- 
tury when the Italian island and the rich Spanish terri- 
tory were united under the same dynasty. This is a 
minor and hitherto unstudied aspect of Sicilian architec- 
ture. The Catalan influence, demonstrated by compari- 
son with buildings in Barcelona and Mallorca, is re- 
vealed “in the contrast of plain walls with narrow 
borders and repeated motives of crisp ornament, har- 
moniously placed in relation to the whole facade to give 
an effect of spaciousness and richness at the same time” 
and the prominent use of geometric forms in sculptured 
details. The best examples are the churches of Santa 
Maria del Gest’ at Modica and San Giorgio at Ragusa. 
Another peculiarity is a leaf so frilled that it looks like 
Swiss chard. Ajimez windows with special capitals are 
used and the great stair in the court of Palazzo Bellomo 
at Syracuse is closely related to that of the Diputaci6 at 
Barcelona. On the other hand it is not so easy to allow 
the claim that a series of early church doors at Syracuse 
follow Catalan models, perhaps because no photographs 
of Spanish examples are included. The special character 
of the Catalan-inspired innovations might have been 
made more understandable had the author described and 
illustrated very briefly the XIII and XIV Century 
styles in Sicily and the non-Catalan manner of the pe- 
riod under discussion. 

In her article on Veldzquez ELIZABETH DU GUÉ 
TRAPIER, the Society’s specialist in Spanish painting, 
provides new information about four great portraits by 
the master in Mr. Huntington’s museum. By means of 
X-ray photographs she establishes the fact that the one 
defect of the Portrait of the Count-Duke of Olivares, 
the awkward left hand, is due to repainting and not bad 


G R 


drawing, and shows that the picture is in every way 
superior to a version in the Huth collection. On the 
other hand, these same shadowgraphs reveal that the 
Society’s Juan de Pareja is not so inspired a painting 
as the same subject belonging to the Earl of Radnor. 
The article convincingly identifies the Velazquez Cardi- 
nal Pamphili in New York as Camillo Astalli and not 
as Camillo Pamphili on the basis of the former’s where- 
abouts when the Spanish master was in Rome, and the 
resemblance of the portrait to a print. 

Scenes of Lima attributed to Pancho Fierro by ANNA 
PURSCHE is a long awaited analysis of some Peruvian 
watercolors of the mid-XIX Century, which for over 
thirty years have been at the Hispanic Society. These 
consist of a long scroll representing in great detail a 
Holy Week procession and a number of sketches of 
typical limeños of various classes. Miss Pursche bases 
her identification on the similarity of these drawings 
to documented examples in Peru, many of which show 
the same subjects drawn in the same awkward but 
highly personal style. It is to be hoped that in some 
future study she will determine the exact relationship of 
these Pancho Fierro’s to certain products of his circle at 
the Brooklyn Museum, the Library of Congress, and the 
Maryland Historical Society. 

Many of the costumes of Fierro’s figures and their 
postures recall Goya’s Spain so that Miss Pursche’s 
article is related to some interesting notes by ALICE 
JANE McVAN that precede it. The subject is a portrait 
in the Hispanic Society of the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Villafranca and their young son Francisco now at- 
tributed to Agustin Esteve, Goya’s contemporary. The 
biographies of these distinguished people are carefully 
drawn and the portrait of the Marchioness is compared 
with several other contemporary likenesses of the lady 
by other artists. One statement in the article is confus- 
ing. Miss McVan says that in 1818 the noble couple 
“were warmly espousing a scheme to free Ferdinand 
the Seventh from the grasp of Napoleon.” How could 
this be when the Emperor had been exiled three years 
before to St. Helena? 

The final contribution is an article by ALICE WILSON 
FROTHINGHAM on Aragonese lustreware from Muel, 
where in the XV and XVI centuries a type of “golden 
porcelain” flourished which has only recently been iden- 
tified. The Hispanic Society owns a plate which is a 
fine example of this style. 


Ropert C, SMITH. 
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Yesterday’s Children, Drawings by PAVEL TCHELITCHEW, 
Poem by Parker TYLER, New York and London, 
Harper Brothers Publishers, 1944, 8 x 10, pl. 


Yesterday’s Children is an album of Tchelitchew’s 
drawings lavishly reproduced on heavy glossy paper, 
with portions of Parker Tyler’s poem, in large, airy 
type, continued from page to page at the bottom of the 
reverse of each plate and facing the next one. There is 
no other information about this publication in the book 
itself. Those who do not throw away the loose paper 
cover of the book, as most of us do, will have more of 
a chance to understand the purpose of this publication, 
and more ground for its fair estimation. 

They will read on this paper cover that these are 
“Tchelitchew’s preliminary drawings for his magnificent 
canvas, Hide and Seek, with an accompanying poem by 
Parker Tyler”. Thus they will know that portions of 
the poem have been placed in front of each plate in 
order to serve as a kind of caption for the drawing re- 
produced on that plate, though we must add, that, to 
the average reader the text may bring more confusion 
than clarification of the meaning of the drawings. This 
fact is explained by another statement on the cover that 
“the accompanying poem by Parker Tyler expresses in 
simple, beautifully lyric verse the poet’s reactions to the 
pictures”, and therefore, we assume, is not necessarily 
supposed to coincide with the average reader’s reactions 
to the pictures. 

The readers who retain their right not to be informed 
off-hand about even the contemporary masters who have 
been most favored by modern art criticism, will have to 
learn—again only by way of the paper cover’s promo- 
tional biographical notes—who Tchelitchew is, where he 
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comes from, and that “he is thought by many critics to 
be the greatest of modern painters and ‘the best drafts- 
man of the XX Century’”. They will learn from the 
same notes that Parker Tyler is the author of Hollywood 
Hallucinations and also of The Metaphor in the Jungle 
“which was highly praised for its contribution to Sur- 
realism”. 

This word, incidentally, will give the readers the best 
key to an understanding of this publication. ‘“Sur- 
realism” holds the true explanation of the drawings, the 
poem, and perhaps even the way in which the book has 
been presented. The book, then, can be taken as an 
additional declaration of Surrealism’s independence, It 
is, indeed, independent of any of the laws of book- 
publication, just as much as Surrealism is, generally, in- 
dependent of any laws of art as established before it 
came into being. In this additional affirmation of Sur- 
realism’s Bill of Rights some readers may find another 
reason for their admiration of this book, just as some 
critics have drawn from the sum of manifestations of 
Surrealist art the best titles for that movement’s praise 
and, even, mythical cult. 

But classical thinkers who cannot detach themselves 
from the power of educational and civilizing traditions 
—bibliophiles especially—will always regret that, with 
the paper cover gone they will have lost forever even 
the small background material that it carried to illumi- 
nate the context of this publication and make it possible 
for them fully to appreciate the unquestionable intrinsic 
value of the drawings. Unless, of course, this was 
meant to be a mere album of drawings about Yesterday’s 
“Children” for “Quiz Kids” of Tomorrow. 


AssIA R. VIsson. 


Lake ol, alowhiaRe Sala eC) 


Dear Mr. Wildenstein: 


The American Art Research Council, established by 
the Whitney Museum of American Art, is gathering 
material for a biography of the late Marsden Hartley, 
in collaboration with Mr. Hudson D, Walker. A-+com- 
plete catalogue of his work is also being made. We 
would be most grateful to anyone who has letters from 
Hartley if they would allow us to borrow them. We 
are also tracing works by Hartley in private collections 
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and would be interested to hear of any paintings, draw- 
ings and pastels which are privately owned. Cor- 
respondence should be addressed to the AMERICAN ART 
RESEARCH COUNCIL, 10 West 8th Street, New York 11, 
New York. 

Sincerely yours, 


Lioyp GoopricH, 


Director. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


NATHALIE SCHEFFER, a former pupil of Professor A. I. Anisimov at the Seminar for Russian Art, Moscow, 
has been active since 1937 as Russian Consultant and Cataloguer of the Slavic section of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library, Washington, D. C. (an institution conveyed to Harvard University in 1940 by 
its founders, the Honorable and Mrs. Robert Wood Bliss). The “Gazette des Beaux-Arts” published in its 
February 1944 issue an article by her on the Symbolism of the Russian Icon. In the current issue she 
presents an article on Religious Chants and the Russian Icon . . . . . . . . . . . . . . page 129 


PETER H. BRIEGER was from 1933 to 1936 with the Courtauld Institute of Fine Art in London. Since then 
he has been Associate Professor of Fine Art at the University of Toronto, He has specialized in historical 
studies, particularly on mediaeval times, and has published a number of articles in the “Art Bulletin.” 
His Atlas of Mediaeval England is now in print. His article in the present issue: The Baroque Equation, 
Illusion and Reality. . . . . ALES Male ele ele aes Were tra scat tains | DAC 342 
is an examination of one aspect of his SE. istic tid artistic epoch, 


JOSE LOPEZ-REY, at present lecturer, Art Department, Smith College, Northampton, Mass., formerly asso- 
ciated with the University and the Institute for Historical Studies of Madrid, has studied in Florence, 
Vienna, Madrid (where he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and Letters in 1935), etc. He is 
the author of: Antonio del Pollaiolo y el fin del Quatirocento, Madrid, 1935, and Realismo e Impresion- 
ismo en las artes figurativas espanolas del siglo XIX, Barcelona, 1937. In the April 1944 issue of the 
“Gazette des Beaux-Arts” he published a study on The San Antonio de la Florida Frescoes. His article 
in the current issue is devoted to Goya’s Drawing of Pietro Torrigiano . . . . . . . . . . page 165 


JOHN REWALD’S works on Impressionists and contemporary artists such as Cézanne, Pissarro, Gauguin, 
Seurat, Maillol and others, have been published in French as well as in English. His thesis on Cezanne 
and Zola won the “Prix Mignet” and the second edition of it was awarded the “Prix Charles Blanc” by 
the French Academy. He is now working on a History of Impressionism to be published this year by the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. To the same field of studies belongs his article in this issue on: 
AIOE RERO HIS THY OL LER Mice ial! MOND ET NON TES Metin) veld ARS AE UE AIT oy DASE T71 


E. TIETZE-CONRAT with Hans Tietze, has completed two notable works in recent years : The Critical Cata- 
logue of the Works of Albrecht Durer (published in Augsburg and Basel between 1928 and 1937) and a 
Catalogue of the Venetian Drawings of the XV and XVI Centuries (published in New York in 
1944). In the current issue of the “Gazette” she publishes a study on The so-called “Adulteress” by - 
CRT Ne alah PY aces obi by a at eked (Ady) 28 oie. Wap al erie es) jaa) al PAGE 189 


BIBLIOGRAPHY in this issue. + . 1 66 se we , ? es oi Page: LOX 
is by ROBERT C. SMITH, assistant director, Hispanic ARS Libraty of EM Washington, 
D. C., and by MRS. ASSIA R, VISSON, associated with the “Gazette” since 1930 and Secretary to its 


Council. * 
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